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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

Tue event of the last seven days has been the re-appearance 
of Signor Coletti, the baritone, after some years’ absence from 
London, during which he has made such remarkable pro- 
gress as scarcely now to be recognisable for his former self. 
We have a vivid recollection of the ‘‘ Tamburini riots,” and 
think, on the whole, that the public was justified in its mani- 
festations of displeasure ; still we cannot but own that it was 
rather hard upon a manager to be compelled to pay more than 
the condition of his exchequer could well afford, and still 
harder upon a singer to be damned, without reference to his 
merits. But it was a sore thing for the public to lose Tambu- 
rini’s Don Giovanni, and Tamburini’s Fernando, and Tambu- 
rini’s Dandini, and Tamburini’s Torquato Tasso, and Tambu- 
rini’s Ricciardo, and Tamburini’s Assur, and Tamburini’s 
Tago, and Tamburini’s Figaro, and Tamburini’s whatever he 
happened to perform—it was a sore thing, and the public 
smarting under the deprivation roared lustily to have the 
matter rectified. The matter was rectified, and now the ques- 
tion presents itself why the same public that was on the point 
of pulling the Opera about Mr. Laporte’s ears for the loss of 
Tamburini, quietly put up with the very same loss from Mr. 
Lumley, his successor. The reason is obvious :=-Mr. Lumley’s 
general management gave such satisfaction as left little room 
for complaint against any particular point of his policy. Mr. 
Lumley raised the ballet to its present magnificent position, 
and Fanny Ellsler and Cerito turned ironical pirouettes, in 
the face of Rubini and Grisi—as who should say, “ You have 
had your day, children of the épera!—it is now our turn to 
dance the people into ecstasy.” And it is most certain that 
the ‘great attraction of the opera has for some years been the 
ballet-—which may sound very odd, but is not the less a verity on 
that account. The spirit of the times, moreover, sided with the 
revolution, and smiled upon it approvingly, as on a fait accom- 
pli ; and the Times, the Boreas who blows the spirit of the times 
(no pun) over the face of the globe, took the matter up, and in a 
series of articles, ingeniously esthetic, and remplis d’esprit, 
made, as it were a chart of *‘ the dance,” and divided it into pro- 
vinces, or schools—the Real, the Ideal, the Ironic, and so forth. 
The voice of the oracle, thus harmonising with the feeling of the 
masses, made itsélf evident in thunder, and from the twinkling 

. feetof Elisler; the pliant limbs of Cerito, the mcenad arms of 
Faglioni,’ the graceful form and ‘“‘beamy bending eyes” of 
Carlotta Grisi, flashed the lightning that night after night 
anticipated the morning peals of the thunderer. The reign of 
the ballet commenced in triumph, and has lasted ever since, 
and 80 long as Verdi shall sit in the seat of Mozart and Rossini, 
shall Terpsichore ride rampant on the shoulders of Euterpe. 

But we have wandered from our subject, the appearance of 
Coletti in Verdi’s opera of Nabucco, transmogrified, for the 





English Italian Opera stage, into Nino—whereby the absurdity 
of the drama, and the dullness of the music, are not modified 
a tittle. For'the edification of such of our readers as may be 
edified so easily, we transcribe the plot of Nino from the 
elegant pamphlet with which Mr. Lumley supplies his visitors, 
and on the merits and usefulness of which we have already 
descanted : — 


** The subject of the opera of “ Nino” is derived from a drama pro- 
duced in Puris at the Ambigu-comique in 1826, under the title of 
“*Nabucodonosor.” | Themistocle Solera, an Italian poet, perceiving its 
capability for musical adaptation, transformed the French drama, into a 
libretto, for which the celebrated composer, Verdi, found the easy and 
happy melodies with which ‘‘ Nabuco” abounds. The opera obtained, in 
Italy and France, the most merited success. But that it might be 
presented in the grand lyrical theatre of England, it became necessary to 
change the scene (Jerusalem), and to substitute for its biblical per- 
sonages, characters drawn from profane history. Thus, without injury 
to the poem or to the music, the action has been transferred to Babylon 
and Nineveh, and Nino replaces Nabucodonosor. Nino, one of the most 
powerful princes of Assyria, conquers, in the course of a few years, all 
the countries which extend from Egypt to India. After a triumphant 
entry into Babylon, he commits the greatest excesses, profanes the 
Temple of Isis, and reduces the principal inhabitants of the city to 
slavery. Before pursuing his conquests, Nino names his daughter, 
Fenena, regent cf Babylon. But Abigail, a young slave, supposed also 
to be a daughter of Nino, covets the monarch’s sceptre, and, in order to 
reign, seeks the ruin of her sister. Her ambitious projects are defeated 
by the return of Nino, who re enters Babylon, after having reduced the 
surrounding countries. Dazzled by his success, intoxicated by his 
power, the monarch thinks himself a god, and wishes to be worshipped 
by his subjects. The anger of Heaven falls upon him: he is struck by 
the hand of God, and deprived of reason. Abigail, artfully profiting by 
the insanity of her father, accuses Fenena of having embraced the 
religion of the Babylonians. She thus obtains a decreee of death against 
her sister, and even usurps momentarily the sceptre of her father. Nino, 
suddenly restored to reason, is informed of these events. Filled with 
repentance for his impiety, he invokes the god of his enemies, pardons 
them, saves Fenena, and resumes his authority and crown.” 


Such a stupidly illyrical and illogical gachis could only 
have been redeemed by music of a high order, and this Signor 
Guiseppe Verdi—* young Verdi,” as the Post facetiously calls 
him, though he is on the brink of tumbling into his fortieth 
year—has not supplied. On the contrary, “ young Verdi” 
has produced a species of music, which, though not altogether 
deficient in the quality of tune, is in every other respect 
deplorably bald—sicculent as the sirocco, barren as the sands. 
The physiology of purr, so graphically set forth in De Balzac’s 
César Birotteau, might here be enriched with a supplement. 
The Nabuco, the Ernani, the Lombardi, the Foscari, the 
Alzira, and the Attila, might be placed cheek by jowl with 


the oleaginous compositions of Birotteau, or the miscellaneous * 


hair-dyes of Tittlebat Titmouse, in Mr. Warren’s romance of 
Ten Thousand a Year. Verdiis the retired landholder, and 
his operas the sterile estates which the Morning Post, his 
periodical George Robins, swells into unexpected importance 
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upon the credulity of confiding publics than the hot-house 
celebrity of “‘ young Verdi,” who has been swallowed by the 
mouth of Europe as a spice of exquisite flavour, though. he 
is nothing more than a tasteless compound of the leavings 
of tenth-rate Italian composers. But Europe has swal- 
lowed him long enough to find him indigestible, and it is 
now the moment to take an émetic and vomit him up again. 
That Mendelssohn’s Tempest may be the emetic which shall 
restore health to the body, and taste to the palate, of musical 
Europe, we dévoutly pray. Mr. Lumley, as a wise physician, 
has prescribed the dose for his patients (become impatients 
by the long duration of their malady), and they will take 
his medicine with joy, trusting unconditionally in the cure to 
come. 

But once more Jet us resume the thread of our discourse, 
whith a consideration of “yourg Verdi’s” qualities had well 
nigh snapped in twain; once more let us return to the debut of 
Signor Colletti, the baritone. Well, then, Signor Colletti, the 
baritone, is, in his way, first-rate ; and his reception by the 
public on Saturday night has added another laurel to Mr. 
Lumley’s brow, and has given the public increased confidence 
in all the promises set forth in his so fiercély-catechised pro- 
spectus. Never was an opera season so auspiciously com- 
menced. Two great novelties, in the persons of two great 
artistes—Gardoni, the tenor, and Coletti, the baritone ; two 
very admirable second-rates—Superchi, the baritone, and 
Bouché, the bass; two new danseuses, both perfect in 
their way—the graceful Carolina Rosati, and the youthful 
and fascinating Marie Taglioni; a grand orchestra, and a 
os chorus, fished up from the depths of nowhere by 

€ magical net of Balfe; a grand opera, in four acts, 
represented in all its departments as never before was an 
epera represented in this country; and to conclude, a new 
and splendid ballet, placed upon the stage with every possible 
effect of scenery and machinery, and supported by the talents of 
the first-rate dancers already named, and a magnificent array of 
supernumeraries, the females as light as air and as pretty as 
houris, the males as active and nimble as squirrels; and all 
this presented to the public during the first fortnight of the 
season, an epoch usually so dreary and destitute of interest! 
Of a verity, Mr. Lumley is a Charles XII. in his metier, for 
never did the besetted and besotted Swedish hero, even when 
in his small tower amongst the Turks, fight more stoutly 
against a powerful adversary, or hold up his head more gal- 
lantly in the fray. Bravissimo, Mr. Lumley! Go on as you 
have begun, and you will not be in want of the sycophantic 
agency of the Post, the Curtain, and the Opera-glass. You 
have zealous, impartial, independent, and unbiassed sup- 
porters in the Times, the Herald, the Observer, and 
the Musical World. What! can the Chronicle and 
Atheneum measure arms with these? We suppose nay— 
they will scarcely be so venturesome. No, they war only 
against servile and parasytical foes—they will not stain their 
swords in the blood of honest men, stanch truth-speakers, 
and unbought critics, whose sole order of merit is the ribbon 
of integrity worn in their button-holes. 

But once more to return to Coletti, who would seem to 
stand in danger of being swamped in the bog of controversy. 
We are in the habit of telling Mr. Lumley what we think 
without flinching, leaving him to draw his own conclusions 
and it is therefore the more pleasurable for us to be able to 
say to him, ‘ May thy shadow never be less ; thou hast done 
well and nobly!” And this we can now say—not for the first 
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The cast of Nino, on Saturday night, was in off respect an 
improvement, and in another the opposite to an improvement, 
on that of last year. Coletti, instead of Fornasari, the Ninus 
to whom the English public have been accustomed, is as 
gold-dust to the offals dropped by the saw in the exertion of 
its vocation. Coletti has, perhaps, the most splendid barytone 
voice we ever listened to. He does not sing “ through his 
eyes, nose, and pupils,” which would seem to be required’ for 
the satisfaction of our sagacious friend, the Post, but he sings 
just from that precise aperture of his person which is ex- 
pected of a vocalist not gifted with supernatural charac- 
teristics—viz: his mouth. Moreover, he is not a “ cursed 
barytone,” since the cutting irony of Rossini has not vented 
itself at his expense, as at that of poor Fraschini, the “ tenore 
della maledizione,”’ whom the ‘egregious Pillet” proposed, 
and the illustrious Meyerbeer declined, as the primo tenore in 
the Prophete, at the Academie Royale de Musique, in, Paris. 
Coletti’s style is energetic and manly, and the tones of his 
powerful and magnificent voice fill the entire area of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. His voice is musical in a degree equal to 
its power. The faults we have to lay to his charge—for 
which of us is without them ?—are a want of colour in his 
expression, a monotony in the form of his cadences, and a 
method of reaching the high notes, which belongs to a, bad 
school of singing. For example, instead of attacking them 
with decision, he frequently slides up to them, which produces 
a drawling and inharmonious effect, Eradicate these vices, 
and Coletti would have no superior as a barytone. His 
unusual faultlessness of intonation gives hima great ad- 
vantage over Ronconi, one of the rivals whom the Chronicle 
needlessly throws at his head, and the power of his lungs 
would enable him to drown the mellow barytone of Tamburini. 
But on the other hand Ronconi, in the midst of his vacillating 
intonation, possesses a variety of style, and a passionate 
intensity of expression, which leave Coletti far behind him {in 
the higher requisites of dramatic song; while Tamburini, as a 
flexible vocalist, and an actor of various powers, is equally 
his superior. Whoever has witnessed the Ninus. of Ronconi, 
will side with us in the opinion we have expressed; it is 
twenty times more faulty, but it has evidences of absolute 
inspiration which declare the supremacy that a vocalist of 
genius exercises over one of no matter how perfect a talent. 
Ronconi’s effects are as multiple as they are wonderful; and 
the blemishes of his method are forgotten in the grandeur of 
his conceptions. Yet with all this we must not underrate the 
artistic qualities which constitute so great a charmin Coletti’s 
singing, and atone, in a great measure, for the occasional 
tameness and wantof truth in his acting. He was enthu- 
siastically welcomed on Saturday night, and zealously ap- 
plauded throughout his performance. He was also encored 
and recalled by the audience several. times. 

The other change in the cast of Nino was sadly for the 
worse. In place of Mdlle Corbari, who made such legitimate 
effect last year in the part of Fenena, we had a Mdlle Fagiani, 
who both in voice and style is vastly her inferior. Moreover, 
her extremefnervousness on Saturday night, made her inferiority 
doubly painful. The air in the third act, though encored by 
the clacqueurs, in opposition to everything like justice and 
common sense, was a most infantine performance, quite 
justifying the observation of the Morning Chronicle, to the 
effect that Her Majesty’s Theatre is not a boarding-school for 
young singers to acquire the rudiments of their art. we 

Mdlle. Sanchioli’s Abigail was another evidence of the pro- 
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gress she has made since last season. Her intonation was less 
uncertain, her execution less faulty, and her acting less extra- 
vagant, and more effective and natural in consequence, She was 
greatly applauded in the duet with Coletti, in the second act, 
and was recalled with him immediately after, and at the fall 
of the curtain. 

M. Bouché’s Orotaspe was excellent, and justified the 
opinions we have already advanced in his favour. He isa 
most useful and competent artist. 


A Signor Borella was announced in the bills for the tenor 
part of Idaspe ; but it appears that Mr. Balfe not approving of 
him at rehearsal, Signor Corelli took his place. On this 
gentleman’s performance we have no particular remark to offer, 
nor on the Abdallah of Signor Dai Fiori. They were quite 
good enough for the music they had to execute ; which says 
not much, but says all we can say in conscience. 


The band must again be eulogised. Balfe, we repeat, has 
done wonders ; and every night’s performance manifests an in- 
creased command over the forces he has collected from all 
parts of the world—like the armies of the Goths and Visigoths 
of old. Attila, king of the Huns never managed a motley 
multitude with more rigid discipline and perfect order than 
Balfe his newly-gathered orchestra. The contemptible overture 
to Nabuco, a composition for which an academy boy would have 
got and deserved a sound reproof from his harmony-master, was 
so capitally played that we caught ourselves unconsciously 
applauding it, with a vehemence which, considering its abun- 
dant demerits, was preposterous. But our applause and that 
of the house was for Balfe and his followers, not for the rub- 
bishing fragment, impertinently styled an overture by Signor 
Verdi. The chorus again won golden opinions, and the 
pretty ballad-tune in the third act, which the Post mistakes 
for a chorus, was 80 deliciously sung as to elicit a loud and 
general encore. We must not omit to notify the arrival of 
M. Lavigne, the first oboe, who assumed his part in the or- 
chestta on Thursday week. His tardy arrival was the cause 
of much conjecture ; but he is better late than never. M. 
Lavigne is an exquisite oboist, distinguished no less for the 
lovely quality of his tone than the wonderful perfection of his 
mechanism. He will be a great acquisition to the orchestra. 
Would only that Mr. Lumley could boast of a primo clarinetto 
of equal excellence. 


Apropos of the Post, we may as well cite an ‘‘ egregious” 
piece of criticism which appeared in its columns on Monday. 
The subject is the merits of ‘‘ young Verdi :”— 
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“ Whatever be the opinions published by cerTAIN CRITICS 
on the merits of Verdi as a composer, the fact is indisputable 
that his operas produce great enthusiasm, and have achieved 
an immense popularity in all the principal theatres of Europe. 
Indeed, if an opinion may be formed from the manner 
with which the Nino was last night received, no doubt can 
be entertained that a similar result will follow here. Unlike 
the modern composers of Italy, the operas of Verdi depend 
not so much upon individual effort, as upon collective force 
—the chorus forms an integral portion, and mainly administers 
to the dramatic and musical development. Hence, though the 
isolated morceaux may lack the champagne spirit of Rossini, the && 

derness of Donizetti, and the passionate melody of Bellini, 

ll is there ever boldness of design, continuity of thought, 
dramatic consistency, breadth of colour, and a massiveness in 
the concerted pieces, that stamp Verdi as a man of earnest 
% mind and intensity of purpose; and the purpose is wrought 
out vigorously and effectively.” 
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This is worth the frame we have put it in. The “ certain 
critics,’ ” meaning ourselves, we are excused for clenching the 
expression in small Roman capitals, Would any one in his 
senses belive, without having read it, that a sane eritic could 
so commit :\imself and the reputation of his paper, as to talk 
of ** young Y’erdi” and Rossin1 in the same sentence? It is 
unjust enough towards poor Bellini and Donizetti, but towards 
a genius like Rossini it is nothing short of impious, 

And now, in .*oncluding for the present, a word for the 
ballet, which goes om and prospers. Mr. Lumley is justified 
in retaining Coralia .in the bills, for its success is legitimate 
and well-merited, Catolina Rosati improves every night, on 
acquaintance, and has warmed the audience into an enthusiasm 
which was unjustly deni.2d her on the first night. She is an 
exquisite dancer and a con’summate artist, in respect both of 
choregraphic and mimic requ'isites. Marie Taglioni has grown 
from a distant star, whose light’ had scarcely reached our world, 
into. a luminary of the first magnitude, destined to shine 
unabashed in presence of Terpsich ore’s high priestesses. There 
are so many beautiful points in her ,single pas (de la Rosiére ?) 
that we could fill a page with reco,"ding them... Is she most 
fascinating when she twists her supple’ form as though it were 
fashioned of whalebone, graceful as the bended bow, armed 
with the arrows that her eyes shoot fotth?—or when as.a 
playful squirrel she turns on either side inc.2ntinent, as tho 
in her gambolling uncertain which to tak.% leaning to the 
earth, meanwhile, that thirsts for the pressure of her youthful 
form?—or when she revolves, as a top, it uncountable 
gyrations, compassing the stage’s length in her p."ogress ?—or 
when, elate with zeal, she bounds like an antelope Across the 
scene, delighting the eyes of her spectators, that va/nly essay 
to dwell upon her form? In all she does there is such @ world 
of innocence, such a charming modesty, such a natural grace 
and ease, that her very appearance on the stage makes the eye 
ache with pleasure. She flies about as an unbodied j.2y, 
rapturous with the sense of being ; she is and sheis happy~~ 
her mission is to dance and to delight—and how thoroughly she 
fulfils it the pen fails to tell. We are greatly mistaken if, in 
time, Marie Taglioni do not carve out for hex pretty self a 
niche in the temple of Terpsichore, by the side—mot to speak. it 
profanely—of the divine Carlotta Grisi! There is a future for 
her! There a thing to dream about ! 

To drop from the sky to the earth, we should ere ti\is have 
paid a word of homage to the active talent of M., Paul 
Taglioni, and to the fancy and elegance he has displayed in 
the composition of his ballet of Coralia, Let this make 
amends for what was not intended as a slight. M. Loms 
D’Or, as yet, has made no great sensation, and “ the beautiful 
Mdlle. Wauthier,” still hides her light under a bushel. 

Nino and Coralia were repeated on Tuesday. On Thursday 
there was no performance. To-night we are to have Niho 
and Coralia once more, and next Thursday a “ long Thurs- 
day,” the nature of which we have explained to our readers 
in an article last year. Madame Castellan has arrived, and 
Fraschini is daily expected. We may, therefore, count 
speedily upon an important change in the operatic feature of 
the entertainments. The houses have been hitherto very 
crowded, and what is more, as far as we could judge, they 
have been paying-houses—the ultima thule of ambitious and 
successful management. 


A SECOND CHAT WITH RUMOUR. wa 

We present our readers with a fragment from another 
confabulatior , which took place recently at the head-quarters 
of the Music x4 World, Rumour had brought with him a bundle 
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“and “q’" Whole library of..comments, . whereof, the 
‘involves the. points of most importance: +: le 
sid gon 03 ® Grialogue Mo. 2. 

ol RUMOUR.—MR.:D. R—-EDITOR, 


Editor...Well, Mr. Rumour, you see ‘that -your‘surmises about Jenny 
“Lind have turned out incorrect. ‘Have you'seen ‘the Times’ of Monday ? 
Hear this paragraph. , (Reads.) )“‘ Jenny:Lind is \et pected in Paris’ be- 
fore the end of March, where she will; ;however,onl-y "yemiain ‘a day \or 
two,.on her-way to London. | There is:no:truth‘in 1;né’report 6f her sup- 
posed intention to.accept ‘the engagement: offered) ter in’ the’ French 
capital. The opera of her debit at Her Majesty’ ¢ Theatre will be ‘either 
Rusina, in the Barbiere s,.or Alice, ia Robert 1g Diable ; which, in that 
case,,will be produced -under the eye of Meye sheer himself..'4 ~~ 

Mr. D. AR. That’s all very well; but here 4g the’ Chronicle of Tuesday, 
with quite another story. After quoting t,he paragraph from the Times, 
the writer remarks, (reads):-——‘ We are‘ possession ‘Of a letter from 
Vienna, dated the 19th instant, being tie latest news in’ town ftom that 
capital up to yesterday, and in the lett.er, which is from ‘a person who 

) knows Jenny, Lind well,and is in every respect entitled to conf.dence, 
| there is the following passage :—‘’yenny Lind is determinéd not to yo 
this season. to London; she will ¢ fay here ‘six weeks longer.” 

Editor, All this is, very fine ;, ‘gut the Morning Post-of to-day writes of 
Jenny. Lind as.follows, in spite -of it :—(Reads» ‘! This: chariing nightin. 
gale of the.north, who has ‘ast createdsuch a sensation at Vienna in 
Meyerbeer’s Camp of Silesi'4, is expected in three weeks at Paris, en roule 
to London, where she will immediately make her début at her Majesty's 
/Theatre.”. Knowing ,'4ow matters stand, is “it not -very’ singular 
that, Jenny Lind her self does. not. either write, or authorise! some 
one to write for, hrs, a statement: of her ‘real’ intentions.’ All’ this 
mystery, which may excite public curiosity for awhile, must be eventually 
injurious to the fqedish nightingale’s ‘reputation’ in this ‘country ;’ and 
moreover, it is (.xceedingly unjust-and créet to “Mr. ‘Lumley,’ who is, 
after all, the pr {neipal sufferer in the business, since il puts itin the power 
of his ill-wis!sers to dispute the veracity of his programme, and theréby 
injure his theatre by causing persons to withhold their subscriptions. And 
in this respect Iithink that. Mendelssolin himself has act ed fmiprudently, 

if not wr fairly to Mr, Lumley. He ought long ago, (for; to my knowledge, 
he has feceived all the papers in which the matter has been discussed). to 
have written a letter, which the lessee of Her Majesty's Theatre might be 
sable; to publish cs a guarantee of his good faith to his subscribers. 

- Mr. D, R. Mendelssolm is one of those mén who have no 'rélish in 
Taixing themselves up in musical/ quarrels; and:will:not be forced before 
the public as instruraents of party warfare, ' 

1 Baitor. Do you know Mendelssohn ? 

Mere DORS No. 

3 Hditor, Then you had best hold’ your tongue on the subject. What I 
said is perfectly true. Mr. Lumleyas unfairly treated the matter being 
allowed to rep.ain in doubt by those who should, and could, set the pablic 
right with #, few strokes. of the pen. - ; 

Rumour . 1 hear that Mendelssohn has already done so. 

Editor and Mr. D R. (together) How? 

Rum our. | am told, by some who profess to have seen’ ft, that Men- 
delssr,hn bas written a letter to Mr, Buxton, his intimate friend and 
Coridential agent, authorizing him to give full pyblication.to.the fact 
that he neither is ror has been engaged in the composition of an opera 
for Her Majesty’s Theatre, or for any other establishment whatever. 

Mr. D, It. This would seem to jump with what the Chroniele publishes 
to-day in respect to Mendelssohn. I will read it ‘to you. (reads) 
“ Mendelssohn's Oratorio of. Elijah:—We-are enabled to announce that 

the ‘great composer has fully completed his alterations in the oratorio 
of Elijah, Many important improvements have been made, and 
the: book (by Mr. Bartholomew) has undergoue some changes. 
(Dr. Mendelssohn. will arrive here on the 13th of April; and will 
conduct, at Exeter. Hall, the Oratorio of. Elijah, according” to 
his engagement with the Sacred Harmonic. Society,'. for whose 
concerts he‘ alone visits England; and after three peiformances he 
will depart for Switzerland in May, where he purposes to pass the sum- 
mer, This Oratorio has occupied the exclusive attention of Mendelssohn 
since the Birmingham Festival upto the last fortnight, and notwithstand- 
ing Elijah created @ sensation beyond all precedent, and secured the 
unarimous suffrages Of amateurs, artists, and critics, such is the caution 
‘of the’ gifted“ composer ‘in giving to the world his grand inspirations, 
that he was resolved to perfect that in his own estimation which the world 
was.digposed to call already perfection.” 

Rumour. I could tell you much more, but I am not yet at liberty to 
doso. Next Thursday, if 194 will be at-home, I will call, and: you. shall 
know all I can gather about'the subject, without reserve. 


foslowing 








~ofchitichat; which occasioned vast number of conjectures. 





Bitildr,’ Agreed) \ Mein wiile "Y ehidih take leave Yo phésérve my faith 
unshaken in the whole of Mr. Lumléf’s a ke Programme, 
the whole programme, and riothing but the ptogfamnie." => 

MrJD. R. Amen—so be it. : 


And thus the meeting broke up, without arriving at any 


conclusion on any point whatever, each p continuing firm 
in his 0 SPARE and ie ager aad ever. Next 


week, however, we are most likely to be in a position to pro- 
claim established facts, 





SQUIB)Now 2. Jo’ ssott 
OTHE TWO B'S AND THE NEW MUSICAL PAPER 
A VISION, 


M. B. seated al his bureau in a reverie, .M.B, soliloguizeth, 


Yes; anew musical journal is wanted.’ The’ Musical: World is 
at ignoramus, and but nine degrees removed from bet what’ the 
French call bée / Besides, I know a good ‘Jay for it, und can get at 
{he mdriey: Moreover, I shall pay myself for being editor, aud ‘do 
nothing ;’ whereby I may become wiusical autocrat, and smash my 
opponents, swearing that Verdi is a genius, and Wallace a bore— 
and my brother the best musical theorist in England. 


Enter'D. B. 


D..B.. Well, how are-you; old boy ? 

M. B. 1am delighted to see you, son of hy heart. I am going 
to begin a new musical paper. =) > 

D. B. That's right. ‘Pilwrite for it. 

M. By You: rust’; ‘you were cat® out for’ a newspaper writer— 
smart, smashing, and unscrapotous YL should rather think we could 
make a’ good paper together.’ gale 

D) B. (Aside) ‘The old humbug! '(Aloud) OF course we can. 
With your natural clegance of style, and a little. salt, from me, I 
should think it would do. But, eh! the ——-! how about. the 
music ? odie 

M..B. Why, you, know I can 
two. 

DB, Come now, joking apart, you: know Jess about the matter 
than I do; and the gag that: will'do for a morning paper, or the 
Maestro, won't do on. special journal’ which is to tilt with the 
Musical: World, | Ehyold boy? gO" 

M.Bi Why—T must : ase 

D. B. Devil'a bit.’ Til write the abuse ; you will sit with your 
hands in your pockets, or swagger about the side scenes, or the con- 
cért room : but where is our novelist and conscientious man-of-all- 
work, who writes a good article, and lets ns father it—the steel glove 
with which we can arm the hand for musical battle ; in a word, our 
gauntlet ? 

M. B.Alas! such men are rare, 

D. B. But have one we must, 

M. B. Don’t you think [ am capable of —— I mean with care. 
Not that sort of slipshod style I have hitherto —— 

D.B. No! 'twon’t do. 

M. B. (Aside) He’s not to be humbagged. (Aloud) Well, truth 
must out. I have engaged ——_—, 

D. B. That will do—he’s the very man. 

M.B Then you will help me ; that’s settled. 

D. B. It is. When does No. 1 come,out?.. « 

M. B, I have not quite determinéd, but.you can.get.me up a 
good smasher on all things in general; and the Musical World und 
its Editors in particular, . 1’ll take care of the rest:of the number. 

D, B. Yes, you may be trusted to:that exfent.'* No one is‘more 
capable of looking well after Now 1 than yourself: 

M. B.'( Laughing sourly) Hal ha! very good." 

D. B. (Aside) ¥ like to see him laugh on ‘the wrong’ side of ‘his 
mouth. (Aloud) I suppose I'mustn’t pitch into Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. + ; 

M.B. Not for worlds! 

D. B. That's a pity! for when my hand is once in I like to have 
a go at everything in tarn :—Balfe and Beethoven, the Zimes and 
the Atheneum, Congreve and Shakspere--the more wholesale 
abuse is, the better. One looks:unprejudiced. fe 


manage an. esthetical, column or 
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M.B,, T hat’s true ; but in the present case ( ‘puts Ais finger to 


“his You. understand. me ¢ sey pte foes 
fisg'iee , Bb, very, good—very good. (Strokes his.chin);; 1 

Be-€-€-e, of & OCR. 

., (Scene, changes.) iy tai 4 





MADAME BISHOP IN THE PROVINCES... 
_ ©" (From our, own Correspondent.) °°’ a7 
‘Dublin, March’ 1st, 

Tue last news I have to tell you is, that Mr. Aldridge, the African 
Roscitis, who, according to the bills,’ writes himself descendant to the 
Royal Princes of Numidia, ‘is ‘pérfotming’all the celebrated sable parts at 
the theatre, Hawkin’s Street, .. Jam. sorry to, say-hes ying,to empty 
benches, fot hé Bad ie ah iat and is alates y> which is 
perhaps not very high praise to bestow on a tragedian, but which, never- 
theless, is. veritable, criticism, as you would have said, had you seen him 
in' Mungo, in The Padlock. ’ It was rather hard’on poor Mr. ‘Aldridge to 
bring: him, forward.so soon, upon Madame Bishop’s great success. We 
are all now, Bishop mad, and nothing will go dowm with us, but, La Bishop. 
The ladies, are beginning to call certain articles. of dress after, her, cigars 
have. been, similarly christened, and | have learned thata celebrated coach- 
meker in Aungier-street has_just invented a new vehicle to he called a 
Bishop. Well, now that I haye played my prelude, { must upen the per- 
formance. On Thursday Madame Bishop gave the second and ‘third 
acts of Anna Bolena, the second ‘act of The Love-spell, aud the last act 
of Sonnambula. The performence,.I- need hardly say, went off with 
immense éclat, and the enthusiasm for the great artist was, if possible, 
greater than on any former occasion. ’ It would seem quite an ‘anomaly 


to:most people, how Mailame Bishop; with: her extreme sensibility. and |’ 


abandon, could undergo in one evening thetremendous bodily and mental 
labour of singing through three such operas-=at least their. most important 
portions---as those in which, she,appeared on Thursday night, atid sing to 
the very last note of the last finale with her voice as limpid and fresh as 
‘when she commenced the first aria, and her bodily. powers, apparently..as 
much under her command, and unabated in their strength. But if we 
Jook a little further than the first glance, we shall perceive that herein 
consists all the excellence of the artist. Madame Bishop never forces 
her'voice. ° However etiergetic she may appear, or however” passionate 
she may seem at times, she husbands her vocal resources, and never 
hazards her whole strengtli on'oné coup.’ ‘It is thas’ that Rubini upheld 
his powers, and was equal to all occasions. In her perfcrmance of 
Thursday night, Madame Bistiop was) encored six times: The different 
characters she sustained required the greatest. versatility: of talent; und, 
to render them, as she did, the highest. vocal and histrionic powers») The 
performance was arduous in the extreme, nevertheless the fair cantatrice 
dashed off her last brilliant and astonishing variation introdaced into 
the rondo finale of Sonnambula with all the precision and care of a, first 
essay. Madame Bishop never rants in her singing: it may. be, said with 
trath of her, elle ‘n’hurle pas, elle chante. I was so enchanted, with 
Madame Bishop’s performance of Anna Bolena, that I regretted cxcess- 
ively she only repeated the two last acts on Thursday, in consequence, 
as I told you in my last, of Mr. Corri’s necesitated departure for Liver- 
pool, that gentleman alone being able to sustain the part of Henry 
throughout. The incomplete state of the operatic department in our 
theatre is much to be deplored, as it prevents the possibility of procuring 
ata moment's notice, a good remplacant for such an important part. 
Tt must be said, however, that. the manager of our Theatre Royal 
has done a great deal for Madame Bishop; and I understand that 
the fair Jady feels herself..greatly indebted to him for what he has 
done. Mr. T. Bishop is a very creditable tenor, and if P. Corri is not a 
Tamburini, or a Ronconi, he has the good sense to know it, and does 
not give himself baritonic airs, as many of your London and country 
singers do bassly. His brother, H. Corri, is a clever actora toute sauce, 
and is always ready to take anything at a moments notice. His Dulca- 
mara, in the Love Spell, is not bad, and he is growing: daily into favour 
with the Dublin‘audiences,’'‘In my last letter { mentioned that Thursday, 
an extra added night,-was to Have been Madame Bishop's last, but it has 
proved to be: only the penultimate, for Calcraft, seeing the great success of 
the singer, most judiciously: gives a super’ extra-night, and Madame 
Bishop was induced.to retard her departure to Scotland for some twelve 
or fourteen. hours, and is, to. appear to morrow, when the two last acts 
of. Anna Bolena and the Love Spell.willbe given, She will also sing the 
grand Scena from Tancredi, and the favorite Chansonette, ‘‘ Je suis 
la Bayadere.” An overflow is expected. Apropos, I have just met Cap- 
tain L., who is, as you know, well acquainted with all the theatrical 
affairs of Hawkins-street, and he told me that Mr. Calcraft had already 
secured the services ‘of the prima donna for a fortnight after Easter, and 
has’ given her an increased salary. The operas selected for her perform. 





) drivesall the inhabitants mad:* The theatre, at which she was 





ance in her engagement are Norma, Linda di, Chamounj, andT he Bather 
of Seville, ‘In this case there is little fear that the manager will 
reimburse hitself for his spirited speculation, for April is U fod mon 
for theatricals in Dublin, and: La:Bishop is how all therage! °° °° 7 
I thank you for the trouble you haye. taken in explaining to me the 
meaning of an instrumental cadenza ; but you mistook largely in sup- 
posing I did not compréheiid it: “I still'am of opinion that it was a puff 
positive, and a. resource unworthy the nameof' the’ artist who’ played, 
andthe composet who wrote it, to advertise it!’ The cadenza, Ti r, 
was safely, transmitted, and was received with thundérs of applatise When 
played.by Madame Dulcken. I have just learned that'Témpleton cémes 
here.in April. Madame Vestris-and Charles’ Mathews are’also éngadyéd. 
On Wednesday next, we have a trial of new music at the Philharmonic, at 
which, of course, 1 shall not fail to attend. ~~ f A11G 83 
Yours, in haste, CR? 
P. S.—Hoping,this.may reach you in time for post, I ‘cannbdt*’ rést 
until, 1 have.transmitted to -you a'brief account of the last performance 
of Madame, Bishop, .which . positively surpassed: all ‘that went’ before. 
The-enthusiasm ..wes tremendous; «It was, } assuté ‘you; éne Of the 
greatest inatences of .a mass of people ina state. of excitement’ I’ ever 
witnessed, ;The huge Dan himself at the meeting at Covent Garden;*dor 
after his, best, speech atthe Association, ‘was ‘not hailed with “mote 
deafening: acclamations. | Such -waving~ of ‘hats,’ kerthiefs, upliftiig” of 
voices, Clapping, of hands,, stamping of feet; ‘and’ thumping of sticks, 
reiterated yollies.of prolonged) cheers, and showers of bouquets, was not 


heard, or, seen'within: the. walls-of fhe theatre for’ many, many years. 


Madame Bishop. appeared. most deeply affeéted, and at the’ end; wisn 
she ..was called for, was .quite overpowered: \° ‘This, ‘ 6f* course, 
ve xise to » more. ‘acclamations, and ‘continued’ till’ 1 thought’ the 
must,come dowa, [have not:time to enter‘into particulars of 
the performance. When Madame Bishop left the theatre, the greatest 
part of the, audience stationed, themselves at the stage door, AT ty 
parting glanee. at their favourite singer, and in stepping ‘into her carriage, 
not only,immense-cheering saluted her, but the crowd accompanied her 
to. Mackin’s hotel, making the airing as they went along with’ criés of 
“ Long ‘live; Bishop,” ‘‘ Bravo,’’ ‘‘ Come’ again,” ‘&c., &e. The post 
waits, and Ihave not time for another word. Addio! , 


JENNY LIND AND THE GERMAN STUDENTS. 

Tue following amusing anecdote we copy from a German 
journal,’ but cannot ‘vonch for its authenticity :—"' At.the 
close of last autumn, Jenny Lind had been performing in’ the 
town. of. G and had created such a firore as neatly to 








engaged, was, during the nights of her performances, an arena 
for the wildest displays of enthusiasm; the house where she 
lived was nightly beset. with maltifarious admirers and mul- 
titudinous. serenaders ; the carriage’ in which ‘she took her 
rides literally became a drag for a foot steeple-chase to all the 
gallants of the town—brief, she could not move without a 
guard ; she could not speak without a bravo; ahe.could'not 
look without.committing havoc; she could not sing without 
setting folk mad—mad—mad. Chiefest among these mad- 
men were the gowned students of the University of the town 
of G They attended every night..at the theatre; and 
after the performance escorted Jenny Lind home, and remained 
serenading uer all night. But Jenny Lind, though excessively 
grateful to the G students for their extra “attentions 
and double Christian kindness, could not remain. amengst 
them for ever, but was compelled to leave them, one charming 
morning before breakfast. But the G + students had 











been apprised of her determination to depart ‘at matin’ cock 5 


and in order to get up early they. remajned serenading, her 
all night with extracts from her own favourite: operas,:;which 
no doubt, from the contrast between their’ singing and hers, 
was. no indifferent treat to the Swedish nightingale. In the 
morning they escorted her as far as the’ ramparts, and, halfing 
at the gates, they gave her three and thirty hearty.cheers: for 
a farewell, besides , sixteen , more; fora, finale, and: a dozen 
additional by way of a postcript, and several others; the “most 
acceptable of ‘all; when Jenny Lind ‘was out of hearing. ; No 
sooner had the carriage disappeared at that turn in’ the soad 
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which winds round the base of the hill whose summit crowned 
jwith..tufted trees and evergreens overlooks a great many 
‘places, and presents a delightful panoramic picture to the view 
of. the spectator, than the students gave thirty-three grand 
wheers more, with casual ones, ad libitum, and flew like wild- 
fire through the streets of G , and made straight for the 
Hotel where Jenny Lind had been staying, and demanded of 
the landlord to be shown to the nightingale’s bed-room, which 
being indicated to them, they rushed up stairs, broke into the 
singing bird’s nest, stripped the bed, tore the sheets into 
stripes, placed them on various parts of their dresses, and rushed 
through the streets, vociferating the name of Jenny Lind, 
till the very welkin rang with the syllables. The tumult was 
not appeased till noon, when the hurricane seemed to die off 
into a broken tempest, whose gusts were only heard at intervals. 
About this time—noon, as we said—an elderly looking gentle- 
man, an Englishman, as might be implied from the cut of his 
hat, and his no moustache, who was stopping in the hotel, 
came into the coffee-room, trembling and excited, especially 
at the approach of a student. A stranger near the old gentle- 
man, believing him to labour under the effects of illness, 
and compassionating him, entered into conversation with him. 
The old gentleman appeared delighted at meeting with a 
countryman: ‘ Sir, you are an Englishman, I am so terrified ! 
These German students are very extraordinary people—raving 
mad.’ ‘O, not atall,’ replied the other, ‘ wild and excitable 
they are certainly, but capital fellows, I assure you, and very 
sensible.’ ‘Then, by heaven sir,’ returned the old gentle- 
man, looking very much terrified and speaking very low, 
* there’s something political in it, and I am marked.’ ‘ How 
so ?’—‘I got up early this morning to take my usual pro- 
menade, and while I was away,’— here the old gentleman 
halted and appeared quite overcome by terror. ‘ Well, sir,’ 
said the other,—‘ they broke into my room, tore up my sheets 
into ribbons, and are now running through the town wearing 
the pieces in their hats and button-holes.’ The students had 
gone into the wrong bed-room.” 


TRE AFFINITIES, 
From the German of Gothe. 
Continued from page 135. 

PART I1——CHAPTER IV. 


Afcer these occurrences, after the feeling of the transient nature 
of human affairs. which had thus been forced upon her, how strange 
to Ottilia must have been the intelligence, which could not remain 
much longer concealed from her, that Edward had resigned himself 
to the uncertain chances of war. None, alas, of the reflections 
which she had had occasion to make, escaped from her mind. It 
is a fortunate thing that man can only comprehend a certain degree 
of unhappiness. What exceeds that either annihilates him or 
leaves him indifferent. There are situations, in which hope and 
fear become one, mutually cancel each other, and become lost in a 
dark insensibility. If it were not so, how could we know that those 
who are dearest to us, and at a distance, are placed in hourly peril, 
and nevertheless carry on the ordinary occupations of life ? 

It seemed, therefore, as if some good genius had watched over 
Ottilia, when he brought at once into this silence, into which she 
seemed to have sunk lonely and unoccupied,—a wild horde, which 
while it gave her enough to do from without and took her out of 
herself, exerted in her a feeling of her own strength. 

Luciana, Charlotte’s daughter, had scarcely left school for the 

_great world, had scarcely seen herself surrounded in her aunt’s 
ud and 4 numerons society, than her desire to please really 
produced its effect, and a young man of large fortune felt an in- 
“clinatiou to possess her. His wealth gave him a right to appropriate 
to himself whatever was best of its kind, and nothing seemed to be 
_ wanting except’a perfect wife, for whom the world should envy him 








It was this event in her family which had hitherto given Char- 
: hte 


lotte very mueh to do, and to whieh she directed her. 
and correspondence, so far as the latter was not crap in 
obtaining further intelligence from Edward.. On this. account 
Ottilia had latterly been more alone than usual. She was indeed 
aware that Luciana was coming, and had, therefore, made the 
necessary preparations in the house, but it was not thought that the 
visit was so near. There was first, it seemed, to be more writing, 
concerting and appointing, when the storm at once broke in upon 
Ottilia and the earth. 
First came chamber-maids and men-servants, then vehicles full of 
chests and boxes, so that it was thought there were two or 
sets of masters iu the house. At last, however, came the 
themselves, namely, the great aunt with Luciana, and some fy 
friends, and the bridegroom, who likewise was not unaccompan 
The vestibule was full of articles, portmanteaus, and other cases 
of leather. The different boxes and cases were separated with 
difficulty, and there seemed to be no end of luggage. All the 
while it rained violently, which increased the confusion. Ottilia 
met the tumult with the calmest activity ; and her serene mode of 
proceeding showed forth to the greatest advantage, for she had in 
a short time settled and arranged everything. Every one was 
lodged, every one made comfortable in his own way, she i 
ee well served, because he was not hindered from serving 
himself. 
After a toilsome journey, all would willingly have enjoyed some 
repose. The rar aman would fae vn liked to be cot his 
mother-in-law, to declare to her his love and good will, but 
Luciana could not be quiet. She had the felicity of being able 
to ride on horseback. ‘The bridegroom had beautiful horses, and 
therefore all must needs mount at once, Storm, wind, and rain 
were not to be thought of ; it seemed as if people only lived to 
get wet, and dry themselves afterwards. If she took it in her 
ead to go out on foot, she did not ask what sort of clothes or 

shoes she had on ; she insisted on suryoying the plans for improve- 
ment, of which she had heard so much, t could not be aecom- 
plished on horseback was scampered through on foot. She had at 
once seen and given her opinion upon everything, and the rapidity 
of her temperament did not readily admit of a contradiction, ‘The 
whole party had to endure a great deal, the female servants most 
of all, who could find no end of the washing and ironing, the 
unpicking and sewing. Bein Sy 

She had scarcely examined the house and grounds, than she felt 
inlined to pay visits in the neighbourhood ; and as they rode and 
drove quickly, the neighbourhood extended to a considerable dis- 
tance. The castle was deluged with visits paid in return, and that 
persons might not miss each other certain days were appointed, 

In the meanwhile, Charlotte, with the aunt and the bri egroom’s 
chargé d'affaires, was occupied with settling the internal 
ments ; and Ottilia, with those under her, was contriving that nothing 
should be found wanting amid so great a pressure, since the hunts- 
men, gardeners, fishermen, and tradesmen being all put in motion, 
Luciana always appeared like a burning comet, which carries a long 
tail after it. The ordinary amusement of visiting soon became in- 
sipid to her. She scarcely allowed the elder persons their quiet seat 
at the card table. Whoever wasin any degree capable of motion— 
and who would not be moved by her charming importunity ?—was 
obliged to join, if not in the dance, at least in a lively game at 
forfeits. And although everything, including the redemption of the 
forfeits, was done in reference to herself—on the other hand, no per- 
son, especially of the male sex, came off quite empty, whatever might 
be his condition. Nay, she succeeded in gaining some older 
sons of importance quite over to her side, oe inquiring after their 
birth-days and name-days, and keeping them with particular solem- 
nity. ‘There her own tact was tumed to aceount ; so that while all 
perceived they were favoured, every one fancied himself favoured 
the most—a weakness of which the oldest in the party were most 
obviously guilty. , uA 

Although it seemed to be her regular plan to gain over men who 
represented rank, eminence, fame, or some other important qualifi- 
cation, to put to shame wisdom and circumspection, and to gain 
favour even with prudence itself, for her own wild and eccentric 
disposition—young persons were not overluoked. Every one bad 





as it did for every thing else. ' : 





his share, his day, his hour, in which she contrived to fascinate and 
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enehain him. » Thus, she had even cast her eyes on the architect, 
who looked so ingeniously through his long black hair, stood so 
erect’and quiet in the distance, and made such a short and intelli- 
vee ‘answer to every question, without seeming inclined to go 

ther, that she at last resolved, half angry, half artful, to make 
him the ‘hero of a day, and thus to gain him for her court. 

“It ‘was not for nothing that she had brought with her so much 
luggage, and that, indeed, a great deal more had followed. She 
had made provision for an imfinite change in her attire. If she 
delighted to dress herself three or four times a-day, changing from 
‘morning till night in the sort of clothes worn in ordinary society, 
she ‘would-sometimes appear in actual masquerade-costume, as a 

t, or @ fishing-girl, a flower-girl, or a fairy. She did not 
dislike to dress herself as an old woman, that her young face might 
look all the fresher when peeping out of the hood, and indeed she 
so’ mingled together the actual and the imaginary, that people 
almost fancied themselves related to an elf. 

She chiefly employed these disguises for pantomimic gestures 
and dances, in which she skilfully represented different characters. 
A cavalier of her train had learned to accompany her gestures on 
the" piano, with the little music that was required, After a short 
preparation, they could work together at ones. 

One day, when during a pause which had occurred in the course 
of ‘a lively ball, she had been asked, apparently in the spur of the 
moment (but really from an impulse secretly given by herself), to 
go through one of these performances ; she appeared confused and 
surprised, and contrary to her usual custom allowed herself to bo 
intreated a long while. She seemed irresolute, left the choice te 
others, asked like an improvisatore for a subject, until at last her 
ally, the pianist, probably according to a preconcerted plan, sat 
down to his instrument, began to play a funeral march, and asked 
her to give the part of Arternisia, which she had studied in such 
excelleni style, She allowed herself to be persuaded, and, after 
a short absence, reappeared to the soft mournful tones of the 
march, in the form of the royal widow, walking with measured 
steps, and bearing the funeral urn. Behind her were carried a 
large black board, and a finely-pointed piece of chalk in a golden 
porterayon. 

One of her worshippers and assistants, into whose ear she whis- 
pered, went-up to the architect, to ask him, nay, compel him (even 
employing a little pushing), to draw the tomb of Mausolus, in the 
character of Architect, and thus to cease from being a mere sta- 
tionary spectator, and become one of the actors. Confused as the 
architect might appear externally—for in his black, close-fitting 
modern dress he made a strange contrast to the gauzes, crapes, 
fringes, enamels, tassels, und crowns—he internally commanded 
himself, which made the effect still more singular. With the 
utmost gravity, he placed himself before the large board which 
was carried by two pages, and with the greatest care and accuracy 
sketched a sepulchral monument, which was indeed more suitable 
for a Lombard, than a Carian monarch, but which was at the 
¢ame time so beautiful in its proportions, so solemn in its various 
parts, and so ingenious in its characters, that people regarded its 
progress with pleasure, and admired it when completed. 

During this time the architect hed scarcely turned towards the 
queen, but had directed all his attention to his occupation. At last, 
when he bowed to her, and made signs that he believed he had 
executed her commands, she held out the urn to him, and testified 
a wish to see this copied on the top. He did so, though unwillingly, 
because it did not seem suitable to the character of the other part 
of his sketch. As for Luciana, she was at last overcome by impa- 
tience, for she had never intended that he should make a serious 
drawing. If, with a few strokes, he had just sketehed off something, 
that would haye looked rather like a monument, and devoted the 
rest of the time to her, the whole would have been more in accord- 
ance with her wishes and intentions. His conduct, on the contrary, 
had placed him in the greatest embarrassment , for although in her 
expressions of pain, in her commands and signs, and in her approval 

the design which gradually progressed, she endeavoured to 
produce a tolerable degree of variety, and had sometimes almost 
ulled him round, to come into some connection with him, he 
me more and more formal, so that she had too often to take 
refuge in her urn, and look up to heaven. Nay, at last, as such 


situations are sure to increase, she looked more like a widow of‘ 








Ephesus, than a queen of Caria. The performance, therefore, was 


unduly protracted; and the pianist, who usually did ‘not lack 
patience, did not know how to vary his.music. He thanked God 


when he saw the urn stand upon the pyramid, and when the queén 
was about to express her thanks, involuntarily struck up a lively 
air. By this the character of the performance was completely 
changed ; but new spirits were given to the party, which at once 
expressed its joyous admiration of the lady for her excellent repre- 
sentation of feeling, and of the architect for his artistical and 
elegant drawing. 

The bridegroom, in particular,” conyersed with the arehitect. 
“T am sorry,” he said, ‘that the drawing is so perishable. You 
will, at least, allow me to take it into my room, and then to talk 
over it with you.” “If it would afford you any pleasure,” said the 
architect, “I can lay before you careful drawings of such edifices 
and monuments. This is a mere hasty sketch.” 

Ottilia, who was not far off, approached them. “Do not delay,” 
she said, “to take an opportunity of showing the brid m your 
collection. He is a friend of art and antiquity, and J wish you 
to be better acquainted with each other. 

Luciana came up, and asked, “ What are you talking about 2” 

** About a collection of works of art,” replied the Baron, “which 
this gentleman possesses, and which he will take an opportunity of 
showing to us. 

“ We can bring it at once,” cried Luciana. “Am I not right— 
you will bring at once,” she added, in a coaxing tone, while she 
affectionately seized him with both hands. 

“ This might not be the proper time,” objected the architect. 

“ What,” exclaimed Luciana, imperiously, ‘* Will you not obey 
the commands of your queen?” She then assumed a teasing air of 
entreaty. 

“ Do not be obstinate,” said Ottilia, in a half whisper. 

The architect withdrew with a bow, which said neither “yes” nor 
“no.” 

He had scarcely gone, than Luciana began to chase a greyhound 
about the room. “Ah!” cried she, as she accidentally ran against 
her mother, ‘bow unhappy I am! I have not brought my monkey 
with me—people dissuaded me from it, but it is only for the con- 
venience of my servants, that I am deprived of this pleasure. But 
he shall come now, some one shall go to fetch him for me. IfI 
were only to see his likeness I should be pleased. I will, indeed, 
have him painted, aud then he will never or my side.” 

“ Perhaps I can console you,” said Charlotte, “by causing to be 
brought from the library a whole volume full of the pry to 
pictures of apes.” Luciana screamed aloud with joy, and the folio 
was brought. The sight of these hideous creatures, naturally so 
like human beings, and rendered still more like them by the artist, 
gave the greatest pleasure to Luciana, and she felt quite delighted 
at finding in every one of the animals a resemblance to some 
of her acquaintance. “Is not this like my uncle ?” she mercilessly 
exclaimed—* this like M——, the jeweller—this like Pastor S——, 
and this the very image of what's his name? Apes, after all, are 
the real ‘ exquisites ,’ and it is quite incomprehensible why they are 
excluded from the best society.’ pie 

She said this in the best society, but no one took it ill of her. 
They had grown so accustomed to accord everything to her grace- 
fulness, that at last they allowed everything, even to her rudeness. 

Ottilia, in the meanwhile, conversed with the bridegroom. She 
hoped for the return of the architect, when more serious and 
tasteful collections would free the company from all this affair’ of 
the apes. Nevertheless, he stopped away, and when, at last, he 
returned, he merged into the general company without bringing 
anything, or acting as if any request had been made. Ottilia, for 
the moment, was—what shall we say ?—cross, angry: perplexed. 
She had bestowed a kind word npon the. architect, and had 
endeavoured to procure a pleasant hour quite in his own way for 
the bridegroom, who, notwithstanding his infinite love for Luciana, 
seemed to be annoyed at herconduct, ; 

The Apes gave way to acollation. Social games, more d x 
and at last a dull sitting about and an attempt to revive am alre 
worn out hilarity lasted, as is generally the case, far over midnight. 
Luciana had already acquired ee nobis of being unable to get up 
in the: morning and to go to at night. PE Meher oriny 

About this time there was to be found in Ottilia’s diary fewer 
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reebrds of: events, but more maxims and sentences’ having reference 

10 life‘and:taken*from life. As the greater part of these could not | 

have proceeded from her own reflection, it is pi le that some’ 

collection was given her, from which she copied what was suitable, 

to herself. Many that have a more intimate reference to her own 

case will be easily recognised by—the red thread.* 
~_ FROM OTTILTA’S DIARY. 

We like so much to look into the future because we would 'so 
willingly by our silent wishes tum to our own advantage. the 
chances which in the future seem to be’ moved ‘about’ in every 
direction. 

In a large party it is difficult to avoid thinking that if chance 
brings together so many, it should also bring our friends to us. 

e may live as retired’ as we will} we are sure’ to become 
debtors or creditors before’ we are aware of it.’ 

“Tf any one meets us, who owes us gratitude, it strikes'us directly ; 
but how. often can we meet a petson to’ whom wé ‘Gurselves owe 
gtatitude, without éver thinking of it ? 

To communicate one’s self is nature ; to receive what’ is’ com- 
munieated, as it is given, is cultivation. 

No one would speak much in society, if he were aware how often 
he misunderstands others. 

In repeating the words of others we make such great alterations 
only because we have not understood them. 

He who long speaks alone before others, without flattering his 
auditors excites a feeling of dislike. 

“Every word that is uttered provokes its opposite. 

* Both ¢ontradiction and flattery mar ‘conversation. 

The pleasantest. societies are those in which there prevails a 
cheerful feeling of mutual respect among the members. 

The ridiculous arises from a social contrast; effected in a manner 
that does not offend the natural senses. « iors 

The sensual man often laughs when there is nothing to laugh ut. 
Whatever excites him his own internal satisfaction is made manifest: 

The man of understanding finds almost everything ridiculous ; 
the man of reason scarcely anything-t 

An elderly man was once reproved for oceupying himself with 
young ladies, “ [tis the only:way,” he replied, “ to grow young 
again, and that everybody likes.” 

“We can bear to be upbraided fur our faults, we allow ourselves 
to be punished for them, and on their account endure’ much with 
patience, but we become impatient if we are told to correct them. 

Certain faults are necessary to the existence of the) individiral: 
It would be unpleasant to us if old friends put’ off certain pecu« 
liarities. I 

When a person does anything contrary to_his usual way, we say, 
“ He will soon die.” 

What faults ought we to retain, nay evento cultivate? . Thos 
which flatter others rather than offend them. 

The passions are faults or virtues—only heightened. 

Our ‘passions are real phoenizes. “As ‘soon as’ the ‘old one is 
burned the new one immediately springs from the ashes. 

Great passions are diseases without hope. That which could 
cover them would first make them truly dangerous. 

Passion is both increased and softened by confession. In 
nothing, perhaps, would the middle course’ be more desirable than 
in our confidences and concealments towards those we love. 

* The reader will recollect this simile in the second chapter of this part.— 
TRANSLATOR. 

+ Those who have no acquaintance with the language of German philo- 
sophy must be content to pass over this maxim without comprehending it. 
A ‘dissertation on the difference between “reason” and “ understanding” 
would be too long to insert here.—TRANSLATOR. 

~t It will be remembered that Gothe was sixty when he wrote this romance. 
—TRANSLATOR. 


(To be continued.) 
4,2 To ent’ misunderstand’..g, it may be stated that the copyright of this 
translation belongs solely to the traualstor. r 





CONCERTS. 

Mz. H, Pariiuirs’s EntertainmEnts.—Mr, Philli ve one of 
his amusing coacerts on Monday evening in the Music Hall, Store 
Street, which was.attended by a select and crowded audience. The 
programme was divided into three parts—the two first being made 


rie the songs, that illustrated the different subjects introduce 
Mr, Cy, in,the happiest manner. “ The, Bear-hunt” was enc 

and.Mr, Phillips s ppositi 
of his own, called “Pat 


lent opportunity of displaying his dramatic singing, ‘The 
market,” a descriptive scena in..the. same sect 
ars of. Mr,, Phillips, however, 
acquitted himself more than creditably,in rendering it effective, An, 
t al anold native. 
melody, is a singular illustration of the atineatieinney. (if,we may. 
ing.r¢ 





CT, . 
illips, was wont to sing s9)) 


Lo ee 
To Ladies’ 


re’s 


from the writer of the article on various grounds, which we then put 
forth. .On, Monday evening we listened most siaiively te te . 
whole concert, and are now.more than ever satisfied that such vocal , 
entertainments, as Mr, .Philli ovides the public with, are. not. . 
onlyinnocent,in themselves, but highly amusing and instructive, 
onn Tavern.—The.Third Concert of Classical Instrum tal. 
Chamber- Music, took place on Tuesday, at Johnson's. , aay 
Rooms, in the above locale. Theaudience was most select and 
attentive. . The programme was as follows, :-— oni ® al 
Part I.—Quartet, No. 80, in E Flat—Op. 14, Haydn’ Two wiolinsjiviolay’ 
and violoncello, Messrs, H. Blagrove, Webb, Weslake, and Hancock, Quartets ; 
No. 8,.in A; Romberg. _ Two violins, viola, and violoncello, Messrs,. f 
Blagrove, Webb, Weslake, and Hancock. : ae 
_ Part If.—Quintet, No. 23, in’ A Minor—Op. 58, Onslow.’ ‘Two° violins, 
viola, violoncello, and contra ‘basso, Messrs. H. Bla Webb; Weslake, 
Hancock, and C.° Severn. Quartet, in» C—Op. | 59, (dedicated to Prince. 
pocemenitiy) Beethoven. Two violins, viola, and violoncello,.Messrs, Webh, ; 
H. Blagrove, Weslake, and Hancock. ' ; sient 3 naa! 
This programme was, on the whole, capitally executed. Onslow’, 
quintet was admirably performed.; Mr, rove played, withofire, ; 
precision, and brilliancy, and. the. double-bass of .Mr,-C. Severn» 
although the part was written for a violoncello; came out in splendid. 
style. The quartet of Beethoven, one of the ‘s mastere, 
pieces, was also.a great treat. Mr.-Blagrove; however, should: have 
changed iplaces with Mr. Webb, who though. a| promising, it 
artist, getting through the. first violin part with talent,.was Rowdy 
equal to so high a flight. We marked the, beautifal tone and, 
improving style of Mr. Wesluke in all the-pieces. :. These concerts 
are worthy of a fuller notice, which we promise to: afford them on’ 
the next occasion, Ls 3 yaerusttle 
Ma. Linpsay Scorgr.—This accomplished musician gave his, 





second soirée of classical pianoforte music on Wednesday, at the 
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Beethoven Rooris, 7a Hartey-street. The attondanco was namerous Part’ 11." The’ Wood° Nymnphiey® Wy sSterndate ‘Bennetts’ > Songh Mia 
‘ ogbleet} anid’ the programme, which we pabjoin, was one of ‘high Lockey.: Irish Ballad, “Savaurneen deelish/’ Miss Bassano, . Contertoct 
seamaster tn ae tern ots | eee ti oe ae ee ea 
ifn YAO 9 i erenade, Mr. Loc ‘ biti 5 i 
fh “APmndjuf;? for pianoforte and violin, Messrs.’ Lindsay Sloper:and "77, 52>. "Ledder, Mr Thifiwall ir dlictor, Mr. W. q Blase atta b 


Delofire, J.) Back. Selection from the“ Ritces pour le clavecin,” pianoforte, 


so leone isay, , D. Scarlatti, ; German Songs, with violoncello to, 
Her rand ga Rona, icp (Allis uiet, a ne pel 
“at el des” pve Th song’s bright pinions) Menclelssohn—violon- 
, MPR ot.) Sdiiata’ in’ F ‘minor, op: 57) “pianoforte; Mr. 
Litidsay Sloper; Beethoven.’ Aria, “In questa tomba oscura/?’ Miss Bassano, 
et ay ean nel. Ea, © nor op 6 ponstoi 
irs eB» io inor, op... ia 

vielin, Me ealoncallon issars. Lindsay Sloper, Deloffre, and Puce Mondels, 
“Bach's Sonat was a finished and most masterly performance’ on 
both hands." Mr. Sloper’s perfect knowledge of the compositions of 
Buch we never doubted, but we had’ no expectation to find M. De- 
loffre § thorodghly tip to the mark in them. We say this with no 
i for his ubilities { but, for the’ most’ part, we have’ foand 
vigligists’ of thé French school anything but’ conversant with ‘the 
music Of ithe anciert ‘masters. Tn the ‘selection’ from’ Scarlatti’s 
« Pieded ‘pour le ‘cleveciti,” the boldness, freedom, and distinctness 
of Mt. Sloper’s execution were called into play with excellent results. 
It wis altogether a most faultless performance. ‘The studies of 
Cranier and‘ Moschéles may be’ dismissed with the same criticism: 
Bit Mr: Sloper’s powers of éxpression ‘and unerring mechanism were 


more finely developed in the Sonata A sionata of Beethoven than 
im any other per of Hot ty Mera last movement was taken 
withextraordinary rapidity, but the energy, precision, and finish ‘of 


the ‘pérfortiier’s style. were preserved throughout with undiminished 
power, ‘Mendelssohn's ed nena a excellently rendered 


—thade a good climax to the ‘programme, MM. Pilet and Deloffre 
ding the éxertions of anist with vigour and jadgment, 


We should have mientisied that Mr. Sloper’ was encored in the 
very clever and ct iprvto 6f Moselields. © A word for thie’ vocal 
ade our 


miisic_ must conclude #1 ."° Mt. Brandt,'@ tenor singer, who 
has Aidiyetin for’ four years, dang the beattifil songs of Spohr 
and eléschn * very chustely, qaietly, and well—and was accom. 


panes by M.’ Rousselot’ iw an’ elegant and usicianlike manner. 
'the'fast, “On song’s bright pintons,” he’ tiarrowly: escaped an 
und his accomplished coadjutor, M. 


entore, a compliment which 


Rousselot. well deserved. Miss Bassano being indisposed, lier plece * 


was supplied by Mudame Morti¢r' dé Fontaine, who sang two comé 
jsitions very charmingly—a “sy by "Martini aad asong ‘by 
shamanh, “Da méin Herz.”°' The concert gave the highest batis- 
faction to all present. Mr. Sloper has handsomely changed the date 


of hie thitd and last soiree; from the 17th to the 18th instant, in order’ 


to offer ‘ho impediment to the attraction of the grand concert, an- 


Spy for the former day, in aid of the faniily of the late Mr. 


rns. i 
“Mi. Gexcs gave his Fifth Annual Concert on Tuesday night at 
Crosb Hail Phe petformers iticluded Master Thirlwall, (violinist). 


Mr. G. Case, who fee se on the concertina, and the vocalists, : 


Mrs. 'R: Newton, Mrs. A. Smith, Miss Cubitt, Miss Thornton, and 
pss ists. Sporle; Shoubridge, Kench, Blewitt, H. Smith, and F. 
has a.treblo; voice of; great sweetness. Nearly all the journals call 
him. a-tenor;-which is.a palpable-error. He sings with feeling and 

jon ‘and is‘capable of great things but he has much to learn 
¥ the°reans can fulf'the end. Let him think, study, and 

He will be yet more than he is, if it be not his own fault ; 
ot if he‘be not spoiled: by the high place he at present holds iin 
public estimation; “The eoncert was visited with much bere 
and sevéral encores, and concluded most satisfactorily. The hall 
was very full: and’ Mr, Genge was received im all his songs with 
greatecclamations)> °°’ 

“Society or Burtiset! Mostcrans— The concert in aid of the funds 
for the distressed Irish:came off on Thursday lastin the Hanover 
Square Rooms: °'The’ inte, in many respects, was very 
attractive). We insert it :— 

Part op ae se im P, No. 8, Beethoven.’ Cavatina, * Per vedersu quel 
bak slows 1 Burdinis, (Parisina) Donizetti. | Trio, the Misses and. Mr. 

TI en eee aa si Demeee tad tape aoe” 

2 She 5 C. uy, * De ’ 
Me: Brahm, (leptthab) Handel, Overture, (Don Quixote) GA. Macfatten. 


' @ Published by Wessel and Co., Regent Street, (See Programme.) 


@ entertainment was amusing and varied. Mr, Genge _ 





The principal feature in ,the: concert was. the. provision of ‘a Jult 
orchestra, consisting of seventy instrumental, performers, led by Mr. 
Thirlwal}, and selected from our best native executants. ..The.sym- 
phony.of Beethoven, one.o! bis very latest works; was heard to adyan-, 
lage, and was performed with great effect, Mr. Jarrett’s hora playing. 
was especially admirable in the trio of the Minuetto. , Maefarren’s.. 
overture is a most.delicious composition, filled with the very, spirjfof 
comedy, while.it everywhere di lays, the true Cente seat thal ry 
musician. , It,was performed most effectively. Bennett's “ov 
is a work of inspiration—-one of the most graceful emanations om, 
tho elegant. mind of the.eomposer. The overture to Enryanthe was 
the, other) instrumental. morceau, and exhibited the capacity of the, 
orchestra to great advantage. : Mr. Holmes played Moscheles’ fan-. 
tasia, most, brilliaatly.and, obtained great applause, ;. aud Molique 
flute concertino was rendered yery.chastely, znd. with much expres. 
sion; by, Mr. Wells... 1 his; composityon. was, written. by the autbor 
during his late visit to England, and is illustratiye;of his sparkling. 
nnd, agreeable, style... The, vocal. music was, by no meaus super- 
excellent. Mr. Braham transported. the whole.audience by his still 
splendid method, ia Handel’s song and taught a lesson to all onr 
young singers, from which, if they would listen to learn, they, would 
derive golden advantages, -Curschman’s pretty trio was ver nicely” 
sung ; and the very. clever,composition.of, Mr. Charles Horsley was 
rendered with great expression and feeling by Mr. Lockey. The con- 
ducting of Mr, Bennett was remarkable for its steadiness and energy: 
nothing could have been better. The concert concluded a little after 
ten, and gave great satisfaction... The, room was by .no. means, 
crowded, but the receipts, we understand, are better, than one might” 
be Jed to. suppose: fromthe appearance of the audience. Wouldt 
all. the musieut societies in London would offer an equal mite to the 
unfortunate sufferers in Ireland, ; ae ec 
Sackep» Haamonic,-Society.—A. selection. of anthems and 
cathedral, music was, given by the.above institution on Thursday 


1S 

the day>:”»Werse anthem by: Dr. Greene, “ A God. of my Right 
ousness ;? fal: anthem, with verse of Dr, Boyce,.“ O Give Thanks 
unto the> Lord:”>full) anthem with.verse of Battishill,, © Call to. 
Remembrance ;” and. Dr. Mendelssohn’s Te Deum, With regar 
to the last named composer, we catnot forbear from rote 
attention to a gross. error which we readin the. book. of .the,per- 
formances, in which annotations were given on each. separate com 
oser; and ee it is set ae iver ye Late of. aevaine — 
is modelled: upon the style of our ecclesiastical composers. osers,' Nothing 
could be MT evel from the truth than this statement ; and we 
need only say, that to those who bad eats for music on Thursday, 
no per Ber ours are needed to point out:the- difference, betwean 

Dr. Mendelssohn and our service writers: * Far the rmanece: 
this Ze Deum the choir seemed tn aye rown their chief strength, 
and the singing was deserving 0 great praise. The hall was very 
full.” The principal vocalists were Misses A. and M. Williams; Wind 
the-Messts. Lockey, Genge. Hill, Howe, Kenely, and H » Phillips: 
Garanv Scorrisa Exteatarnwayt. A Concert was) giver bas 
night ig the Hanover Square Rooms for the relief of the-distressert 


ghlanders, which, we are very sorry to say; was bat indifferently: 
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attended. The orchestral and choral department was strong, the 
latter’ numbering upwards of one hundred. |: The. vocalists 
engaged, or, more properly, who volunteered their services, were 
Messrs.. Sinclair, deca Burdini, J. A. Novello, and. Signor 
Brizzi, with Madame G. Macfarren, the Misses Bassano, Dolby, 

ainforth, Sarah Flower, P. Horton, M. O‘Connor, and the Misses 

illiams. ‘The instrumental performers consisted of Monsieur 
Sainton, (violin), Madame Dulcken, (piano), F, Chatterton; (harp), 
Mr. Distin and his four sons, (the Sax horns). ‘The singing of 
Madame G. Macfarren, Miss P.Horton, Miss Bassano, and Miss 
Rainforth, were particularly admired. Mad. G. A. Macfarren 
sang a yery charming ballad, in the Scotch style, “ Fair Helen of 
Kirkonnal,” which was well suited to her beautiful contralto 
voice, and artist-like and expressive style. Monsieur Sainton was 
admirable in a solo on the violin, as was also Madame Dulcken in 
a fantasia on the piano. Mr. F. Chatterton and the Messrs. Distin 
contributed largely to the attractions of the entertainments At 
the end of part the first the chorus sang “ Auld Lang Syne,” 
arranged for full choir and orchestra by Mr. T, German Reed, the 
solos being taken by Mr. Sinclair, which was encored. The novelty 
of the evening was the impromptu introduction of three Highland 
Pipers, in splendid costume, who made their Meets between 
the parts, and treated the audience to some of the popular tunes of 
the ‘country. We have but to add our regret that so excellent a 
programine put forth for so amiable a purpose should have brought 
together so small an assembly. 

Mr. Mancotv’s.— On Monday evening Mr. Mangold gave 
a-concert of classic instrumental music, in the Hanover Square 
Rooms, interspersed with vocal pieces, and furnished a very 
pleasing programme. Mr. Mangold opened his entertainment 
with the military septet of Hummel. The performance was 
spirited and effective. Madame Mortier de Fontaine sang Mozart’s 
‘Non Piu di Fiori.” This lady has a sweet voice, and her method 
is neat and finished. The fair vocalist, if she did not attain per- 
fection, at least acquitted herself excellently, in. rendering the 
beauties of the aria apparent. The “ Qui la voce,” aria from J 
Puritani is a trifle too flimsy for Miss Lincoln. This lady was 
heard to much greater advantage in Spohr’s delicious song, “ The 
Bird and the Maiden,” which she sang extremely well. A sonata 
for the pianoforte and violin afforded an opprotunity for the display 
of the executive power of Messrs. Sainton and Mangold. ‘The 
violin was brilliant, and the piano sparkling—to speak in 
metaphor. Mr. Mangold has a firm, bold touch on the instrument, 
and is evidently at home in classical compositions. An air from 
Mitrone, quaint and pretty, was charmingly sung by Miss 
Sarah Flower, whose deep tones were brought out with great 
effect, reminding us more than once of Brambilla, the queen of 
contralti. A unanimous call was made for a repetition, to which 
the lady, after some time, responded. A qnintet of Mozart’s was 
very finely played, all the executants fulfilling their tasks admirably. 
Madame Mortier de Fontaine was effective in an aria finale of 
Mercadante. The concert wound up splendidly with a quartet of 
Mendelssohn’s. ‘The rooms were full, and the entertainments con- 
cluded at a reasonable hour—a consummation, in all such cases, 
devoutly to be wished. Mr. Mangold deserves every credit for 
programme, and the manner of its performance. 





SONNET. 
NO. XXIV. 

My dearest life—ah, didst thou know the pleasure 
Which one kind loving word from thee bestows— 
Howround my heart a genial warmth it throws, 

Filling the moments of a dreary leisure! 

That little word is guarded as a treasure 
Jn mem’ry’s arms, which softly round it clese, 
My wounded soul to contemplate it goes, 

Soothing its anguish with the deepest pleasure. 

Oh, in the saddest love there is a bliss— 

A repture which is far beyond the telling, 
So that we may not struggle to be free; 

One word—one smile—nay, let me add—one kiss 
Comes to the heart, where sorrow has been dwelling ; 
A moment's touch heals days of agony. 


N. D. 








FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, ie stegbots 

Vienna.—The director of the theatre Ander- Wien has had 
a medal struck in honour of Jenny Lind. It containg on the: 
one side her portrait, and on the other a star, with the motto 
“‘ Nescit occasum” (it knows no setting), The medal is.to be 
presented to Mdlle. Lind with an address, signed by the élite 
of the society of Vienna. 

Naries.—A new opera, Eleonora Dori, by Battista,. hag 
been produced at Naples with indifferent success, Fraschini 
and Madame Frezzolini performed the principal pe but the 
theatre was half empty on the second night. Fraschini. has 
since started for England. 


DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. ; 

Drury Lane.—Mr. Wallace’s opera is running a brillian 
career at old Drury, and promises to fulfil a long destiny, if 
we may judge by the fashionable and crowded audiences 
nightly assembled, and the enthusiasm with which the music 
is listened to throughout. Although, as we have stated else- 
where, Mr. Bunn has accepted a new opera from Mr, Laurent, 
yet, from the increasing success of Matilda of Hungary, there 
is not the least likelihood of its being put into rehearsal for 
many weeks yet. Nicolai’s Templario was also talked of 
being an opera in which Mr. Travers was much praised at 
Milan; but that also is, we hear, abandoned, and for the 
present there is every chance of Matilda of Hungary, with 
Miss Rainforth, the new and charming representative of the 
heroine, continuing for some fifty nights in succession on the 
boards. Mr.Wallace being, we much regret to state, seriously 
indisposed, Signor Schira has been \under the necessity of 
assuming the baton in his absence. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that Signor Schira performs his task in a musician- 
like and highly satisfactory manner. 

On Thursday night, after the tenth performance of Matilda 
of Hungary (during which the three favourite melodies of the 
opera, ‘‘ Gone is that calmness,” by Mr. Harrison, “In that 
devotion,” by Miss Rainforth, and ‘A lowly youth,” by 
Miss Isaacs, were encored with as much enthusiasm as on 
the first night of the opera), a new ballet of action was pro- 
duced, under the title of Spanish Gallantries. The story 
turns upon the cross purposes of two gentlemen and 
two ladies, any of whom loves any but the right one, each 
desiring what cannot be had, and each declining what ean 
be had for the asking, so that all four are in loye with 
one of the four, and all four are in hate with the four 
that love, and all four are jealous of all four, any of any, 
whereby either party vexes individually the other, and either 
party by the other is vexed. Thereupon ensues a carnival, at 
which presides the god Momus, and all ends well. So that 
the four lovers sort not happily until Momus puts his fin 
in the pie; and then, as a matter of course, the lovers see their 
folly, and arrange matters, by an interchange of contraries, in 
the most peaceable manner conceivable. This plot is made the 
vehicle for a quantity of miming and gesturing, and for a 
series of very pretty and characteristic dances. To M, Blasis, 
one of the most accomplished and experienced of ballet-masters, 
we owe the composition of the ballet, and the invention and 
arrangement of the dances, which does him infinite credit. The 
music by M. Blasis, pere, is a gathering from many, sources. 
The incidental dances comprise a Minuet 4 Fandango by Ma- 
demoiselles Baderna, and Benart, (in the salon of | 
Elvira's chamber) in which the former looked very charming, 
and danced with stately humour, while the latter became her 
dress of a chevalier most prettily, displaying a pair of legs that 
Baily himself would leap at-—a grand pas de cing, (ip the 
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garden of the chatean, a very nice scene, which we recollect in 

ippus) for Mademoiselles Dubignon, Benart, Giubilei, A. 
Payne, MM. Paul and Tell, a composition of considerable ele- 
gance’} a seguidilla by the clever and popular Mdlles. St. Louin; 
a'pas de quatre, by Mesdemoiselles Dubignon, Louise, Benart, 
and’ °M. Tell, which was capitally executed, and loudly 
applauded; and Ja Nouvelle Cachoucha: by Marietta 
Baderna; the last three of them, in the Temple of Momus, 
a ¢lever scene by Grieve, preceded by a sunrise landscape 
from the same pencil, which was exceedingly beautiful. 
The Cachoucha gave Malle. Baderna an opportunity of display- 
ing her capabilities as an accomplished dancer more entirely 
than she had previously been enabled to effect. The precision, 
agility, elegance, and vivacity which she evinced in her exe- 
cution of this national dance were astonishing for her years, 
and obtained rapturous plaudits and an enthusiastic demand 
for repetition from the audience, Nothing daunted, the 
spirited young danseuse very cleverly varied all the poses 
and evolutions “of the step, and charmed her spectators over 
again. The apnieuse was again tremendous, and little Mari- 
etta was compelled to come forward several times, and acknow- 

dge b repeated smiles, courtesies, and other demonstrations 
of tespect, the warm appreciation of the house. It is now 
evident that in Mdlle. Baderna, as in the wonderful Sophie 
Fuoco, the Covent-Garden company have secured a talent of 
immense promise and of great actual distinction for their 
ballet, about which there was so much doubt and uneasiness, 
previously to the engagement of Fanny Ellsler. They surely 
ought to present Mr. Bunn with a piece of plate, for to his 
enterprise they owe the discovery of both these fair and 
bright planets. There have been excellent pits at Drury- 
Lane all the week, a substantial proof that Matilda of Hun- 
gary draws money to the treasury. 

Apevrut.—On Thursday will be produced a new and 
original drama in three acts, by J. B. Buckstone, Esq., called 
The Flowers of the Forest, a Gipsey Story, supported by 
the talented company of this favourite theatre, including 
Messrs. Wright, Paul Bedford, O. Smith, Boyce, C. J. Smith, 
Mesdames Celéste, Fitzwilliam. Woolgar (who has recovered 
from her late severe indisposition), E. Harding, Laws. M. 
Taylor, &e. 

RINCESS’S.—-Miss Bassano and Miss Anne Romer are 
still performing in their old parts, and nothing new has been 
announced. Great things, however, are talked about, to 
which we cannot pledge all our faith. Mrs. Butler is to 
appear, if report speaks aright, and Macready, and Madlle. 

au, and a new opera is being written for the present com- 
pany, &c., &c. We have reason to believe some of these 
reports are true, and we know the manager will do all he can 
to uphold the character of his theatre. Meanwhile one novelty 
has been added to the attraction of the Princess’s. A new bevy 
of Ethiopian Serenaders has appeared during the week at this 
theatre. They are good imitators of their sable brethren at the 
St. James’. The “ Bones” we must especially notice as being 
of an ‘excellent quality, and he of the tambourine merits ap- 
ptobation, not only for the peculiarity of the antics he plays, 
but for the orthodox manner in which he practically represents 
the hardness of a nigger’s Caput. Young, ‘Ole Bull,” deserves 
commendation for his solo on the violin. 

Frenxcu Piays.—We are inclined to think that few of the 
frequenters of this elegant theatre give M. Lafont credit for 
the care, study, and refinement which he brings to bear upon 
the parts allotted him. Many are inclined to undervalue all 

& which does not deal in sobs, tears, horrors, hysterics, 
and onvulsioris. They require startling effects, and no actor 





is good but he who thrills their souls with affright, or shakes. 
their sides with laughter. M. Lafont is of a school: which! 
has sent forth the first comedians of the world—Fleury, Molé, 
Perlet, Potier, and a host of others. He does not aim at sur- 
prising the sensibilities of his audience, he does not tear his 
hair, dance Jim Crow, or cheat them out of their applause by 
grimaces and buffoonery. His means are all legitimate; 
they are the result of profound and conscientious study, which 
is not discouraged by apparent neglect, nor led away’ to adopt 
the shorter but eventually fatal path to success. It is to be 
remarked that the manners and literature of the day are, ag it 
were, stereotyped on the stage. We findin the new aspirants 
to artistic honours the same degree of impatience, the same 
feverish excitement which characterises the railroad, hot-house, 
high-pressure age in which we live ; no matter in what branch, 
whether of literaturé, the drama, poetry, painting, sculpture} 
singing, or acting, there is an evident disinclination to study. 
The tyros fancy that time is lost which is not employed under 
the public gaze ; the results obtained by their predecessors are. 
spurned as old fashioned. They depend upon the powers with 
which they may be endowed by nature, and wantonly neglect 
the experience of the past. Hence new schools arise to last a 
few brief hours, and then disappear for ever. But in the midst 
of all this confusion and scrambling, there are men who avoid 
the general contagion, and imbued with an ardent love for 
their art, discard impulse without strict epuration, prefer uni 
of exception to mere clap-trap, avoid exaggeration, and elimb 
up the steep ascent to fame by slow but sure degrees, never 
flattering themselves that its summit is attained. These men 
are not subject to the ordinary accidents of the uneducated 
artist; they are not good one night and bad the next; they 
are ever the same; and as improvement has ever been their 
object, they do go on improving, and each successive perform- 
ance convinces us of some amelioration, some corner, as it were, 
rounded off, some polish, some new refinement. To this class 
M. Lafont decidedly belongs. He is a perfect gentleman on 
the stage, the most difficult of all assumed characters. In 
genteel parts he is perfectly at home ; in humourous parts he 
never shocks our susceptibilities ; he is comic without ever 
being vulgar ; in short, as we have already stated, he is the man 
of the enlightened few, and not the mountebank of the multitude. 
Mathilde was played on Friday of last week and on Wednesday 
of this. The plot turns on the jealousy of a young wife, which 
creates the greatest mischief among her relations and friends. 
Madame Darbert has before marriage given birth to an illegiti- 
mate child, a fact which she has, of course, concealed from her 
own husband, but which she confides to the husband of Ma- 
thilde. In an interview between Madame Darbert and this 
gentleman, Mathilde’s jealousy is excited, and in the explosion 
which ensues, she places her husband in the greatest peril by ex- 
posing him to the wrath of M. Darbert. There are some excel- 
lent situations brought about by the lady’s jealousy, (not alto- 
gether groundless, it must be owned, in many respects) in 
which M. Lafont as M. Darbert, the man of high honour, gave 
a good delineation of dignified grief and sorrow. Mademoi- 
selle Fargueil, as Mathilde, gained golden opinions; and M. 
Dumery, as we have frequently stated before, gave evident 
signs of improvement, and bids fair to arrive at distinction in 
his art. As a ball-room fop he was excellent. Les Deux Bri- 
gadiers is what may be termed in English a broad farce. The 
incidents are most amusing, and called down roars of laughter. 
The piece turns upon the attempts made by Cardinal Dubois 
to conceal an early marriage, which can be proved by 
papers in the possession of a grisette; this is done by a pro- 
posed marriage between the young lady and a nephew of the 
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cardinal’s valet, a brigadier in the regiment of Condé dragoons. 
The intended wife and husband are to meet at the cardinal’s pa- 
lace where the ceremony is to take place ; but as the intrigue,is 
conducted by the cardinal's secretary, who does not know the 
intended husband, he pitches on a brigadier of the Regiment 
de la Reine, who falls in his way, and by threats forces him to 
‘consent to the marriage ; but here another scene of confusion 
ensues—for the wrong brigadier marries the wrong lady, who 
turns out to be the real grisette’s sister. On this canvass a 
series of the most comical incidents is founded, in which 
nothing new is brought forward, but which produced much 
laughter and amusement. The plotting and counterplotting 
of the cardinal’s two servants, the scene where tlie real lover 
appears, and the winding up of the piece by the marriage of 
the grisette and thereal brigadier were vehicles for some 
very smart dialogue and witty allusions. M. Lafont was 
inimitable as the tall stalwart trooper. Un Mariqui se dérange 
is a piece in two acts, giver for the first time on Monday last, 
Her Majesty being present. M. Maurice was formerly the 
pattern of a husband, but has latterly turned restless, and is 
never so happy as when away from his home. He returns 
home too late to dinner, and pretends he has been to the 
Bourse, where he has never set his foot; when his wife 
attempts to accuse him, he falls asleep and dreams abont the 
‘* Bal de l’opéra.” When at home surrounded by his friends 
he starts up and rushes out to order ices which never appear’ 
The antithesis of this M. Maurice is a respectable physician, 
Bertholin, who resides in the same hotel, and who is a pattern 
of conjugal fidelity, so very devoted indeed, that his wife 
considers him a nuisance, and almost wishes he would be less 
faithful. This honest physician always chances to see 
Maurice, when the latter wishes to be concealed, and un- 
wittingly causes a deal of mischief. In the second act we 
see the consequences of all his deceptions and the scrapes into 
which they lead him. The scene is at the “ Maison d'or,” 
overflowing with visitors after the ‘‘ Bal de l’opera.” All the 
characters are here assembled. M. Maurice comes to sup 
with his ‘ chére amie,” Madame Maurice comes in search of 
her husband, attended by, Mr. Bertholin ;, Madame Bertholin 
is present, having been to the ball with a party of friends; we 
have also several friends, including a marquis, a friend of 
Maurice's lady, a decided bully, whothas a peculiar knack of 
shooting his rivals) . We have seyeral complicated situations, 
excessively droll, the effect of which is heightened by masks 
and dominos. At the end, M. Maurice promises, to mend, 
tired of the perils to which his intrigaes have exposed him. 
The piece was admirably played. Lafont and Cartigny were 
richly humorous, We must not omit to mention that the 
two wives were exceedingly well. played by Mesdemoiselles 
Vallée and Fouquet. These two ladies are excessively useful 
members of the company, and not unfrequently contribute as 
much or more to the completeness and success of a piece as 
the more prominent stars who appear in it. The talent of 
the formeér lady, and the vivacity and good humour of the 
latter, more than merits a weekly kind word from the critic 
of these performances. The waiter was uncommonly well 
done by M. Pagenier. M. Alfred Tousez, the French Buck- 
stone, made his first appearance last night.—J. de C——e. 





PROVINCIAL. 

Dusiin.--On Monday the eminent vocalist, Madame Anna Bishop, 
took’her benefit at the Theatre Royal, when Anna Bolena (first time in 
English) and the second act of the Love Spell, were performed; Madame 
Bishop was the Anna Bolena in the first opera, and the Adina in the last. 
The house was quite full—the dress circle being crowded with fashion- 
able parties, which, at this season of the year, and considering the state 


Madame Bishop is held by the Trish public. We have’ seen Grisi,j0 
Donizetti's fine opera of Anna’ Bolena, and our opinion is, that Madame 
Bishop is not only quite’ equal to'that celebrated ‘singer’ in the)ardudus 
part‘of the, injured queen, but that} she’ surpasses her occasionally in 
tenderness and pathos,’ as well as in purity of style., Anna Bishop,is 
always in earnest—identifies herself with the characters she represents— 
her byplay is excellent; and her éntire’ action, “as ‘well as her singing, 
when 'she'discovers that her friend, Jane: Seyniour, is her rival; were! so 
fine and so true, that she was rewarded with-thunders | of; applause and 
an unanimous encore. Nothing could be. more beautifol thanvher last 
prison scene, and the manner she warbled the sympathetic melody— 
“‘Home of happy days.” Miss De la Vega (Seyiour,) considering the 
disadvantage of singing duets with an artist like Msdame Anna. Bishop, 
acquitted herself well of what she had, to do; so did also her sister 
(Smeaton,) who was encored in her ballad. , She has a good contralto 

voice. Messrs, Bishop and Corri were effective; and, upon the whole, 

the opera was brought out with a great deal of care—the orchestra and 
chorus being well drilled. ‘Last night, on account of many applications 

at the box-office, Madame Anna Bishop appeared once more at ourtheatre, 
and performed three characters, entirely opposite to .each .other--an 

artistic feat which few singers in Europe could do so successfully, we 

think, as our fair vocalist; viz., second and third act of Anna , the 

second act ‘of the Love’ Spell, and last of La’ 'Sonnambula, all in one 

evening !and all sung with a most surprising freshness of voice, ‘energy, 

and spirit, Again the house was full—agajn the applause enthusiastic, 

and the encores and call before the curtain repeated. , Wedo not recollect 

for years a star who has so completely won the good will and sympathy 

of our public as Anna Bishop. We sincerely hope that that great’ artist 

will come again amongst us at a more propitious time.—Dublin Pilot, 

February 26. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Genera Tueatrica, Fuxp,—The eighth annual meeting 
of the members of this institution, established for “‘ granting per- 
manent pensions to actors and actresses, chorus singers, dancers, 
pantomimists and prompters,” took place at the saloon. of 
the Lyceum Theatre, for the purpose of receiving the reports 
of the committee and auditors. Mr. Buckstone (treasurer) was 
unanimously called on to preside. Mr. Cullenford (secretary) 
then read the report, from which it appeared the committee 
had invested 3,451/7 8s. in the public securities, and that a 
balance of 22/. 19s. 8d. remained in the hands of the treasurer. 
After discharging all demands there was an increase in the 
receipts of last year of nearly 450/, as compared with those of 
the preceding year. The report having been adopted, the 
Secretary stated that the committee, at their last meeting, had 
received such a flattering statement of the finances of the insti- 
tution, that they had recommended the allowance to annuitants 
to be increased 5/, per annum, viz., from 25/. to 301. a year. 
The Chairman then announced that Mr. Macready had kindly 
consented to take the chair at the ensuing anniversary festival 
of the Fund, at the London Tavern. The Secretary also read 
a letter from Mr. Charles Dickens, dated from Paris, and 
announcing the intention of the writer to. be present at the 
annual dinner of the society, which will take place next month. 
The list of subscribers contains the names of the late Duke of 
Northumberland, 50/.; the Duke of Devonshire, 107, 10s. 
(annual); Charles Kean, Esq., 50/.; W. C. Macready, Esq.; 
301.; W. Farren, Esq., 30/.; B. Webster, Esq., 201.; Mr. 
Sergeant Talfourd, 10/.; Luke J. Hansard, Esq., 25/.; Ben- 


jamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., 210, ; Earl Fitzhardinge, 5/.; Earl 


of Ellesmere, 5/.; Douglas Jerrold, Esq., 52.; Charles Dick- 
ens, Esq., 51.; John Forster, Esq,, 5/.; the Hon. T. Hope, 
10/. ; Sir Bellingham Graham, Bart., 10/.; John Strutt, Esq., 
10/.; W. H. West Betty, Esq., 5/.; Sir A, Bernard, 52.; 
(annual ;) Miss Helen Faucit, 5/.; (annual;) Mrs. Glover, 
5l.; J. Vandenhoff, Esq., 5/.; T. P, Cooke, Esq., 5/.;  &c. 
The election of officers followed.—Trustees: Mr. Sergeant 
Talfourd, Charles Dickens, Esq.. and Benjamin Bond Cabbell, 
Esq.—Honorary Treasurer: J. B. Buckstone, Esq.—Com- 





of the country, is not a small proof of the high estimation in which 





mittee: Messrs. A. Younge, E. F. Saville, Worrell, Williams, 
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.G.. Osbaldeston, Buckstone, Attwood, H. Lewis, Lyon,. Cul- 
lenford,! Cowle : (vicewNu>Ty Hicks,) Saker, J. Howard, H. 
Hughes; and Morellii-Auditors : Mr. H: T. Craven and Mr. 
'W. Searle.—Secretary: Mr. Cullenford. ‘The customary vote 
of thanks was presented tothe chairman.. Mr. Buckstone, in 
an appropriate speech, briefly. acknowledged the compliment, 
and the meeting separated. 

A’ New Opera is already talked about at Drary Lane, to 
be produced as soon.as. Wallace’s Matilda is laid aside. We 
trust, and believe; that the new composer will have some time 
to' wait erethat event be consummated! Mr. Laurent, junr., 
the pianist; is the composer, and the libretto to which he has 
wedded his masic, is founded on Sir Walter Scott’s novel of 
Quentin Durward... The novel is one of the most. wonderful 
productions of the author, but its magnificence, diversity of 
scene, and vigour of character, it’seems to us, are scarcely suited 
to operatic purposes. We can fancy seeing Quentin Durward 
on the,stage of Drury, Lane. performed as a)lyric drama, will 
be something like viewing the Crucifixion of Rubens through 
a’ reverted telescope. Mr. Travers, we understand, is to play 
Quentin, and Mr. Borrani Louis XI. At all évents, we shall 
haye Mr. Travers in a new character, a matter of great inte- 
rest to the musical public. 

Mr. Love’s Exrertainment.—This admirable ventrilo- 
quist ‘and polyphonist gaye a few entertainment on Wedres- 
day evening, at Crosby Hill, Which brought together a very 
crowded and respectable audience. Mr. Love commenced with 
a historical: and philosophical lecture on the occult powers of 
the human voice and jts contributary organs, which he 
illustrated in various ‘ways clearly and copiously. He ex- 
plained at great length the difference betweeu ventriloquism 
atid polyphonism, and gave an abstract history of ventriloquy, 
with a brief account of all the celebrated professors of the 
art from the earliest ages down to our own times. This part 
of the entertainment was highly instructive. It was, indeed, 
amost worthy homily. The second part was of a different 
kind altogether. In “ The Trip to Hamburgh,” Mr. Love 
exhibited his mimetic powers to perfection, and proyed himself 
an ‘actor of great capacity and versatility.. His sudden 
changes from one character to another, and. the celerity with 
which he assumed a new aitire, were really feats. In the last 
portion of the entertainment, “ A Christmas Party in the 
Olden’ Time,” the facility with which he changed from a 
military officer to a servant lad, from a West India gentleman 
to a young lady of fashion, and others, excited amezement 
and delight in the audience. The characters he assumed are 
too numerous to mention, and the effects he produced can 
only be ascertained by beholding his performances. We shall 
certainly pay Mr. Love asecond visit. We have seldom been 
more highly amused, 

BeetHoven Quartet -Society.—The first soirée will take 
place’on Monday, in the Beethoven Rooms, Harley Street. 
Thanks to the zeal and activity of M. Rousselot, the present 
season promises to be as brilliant.as the last. Sainton, Hill, 
and, Rousselot preserye their old places. ‘The post of Sivori 
is filled.up this year by M, Steveniers, first violinist to the 
King of the’ Belgians, M..Vieuxtemps is expected in tke 
course of the, season, 

_Oxstow,.—-This composer, we are informed by La Cy itique 
Musicale, has,just arrived in Paris. 

_ PRESENTATION or Piate to Mr, H. Farmer.—On 
Friday, the pupils of this gentleman invited him to dine with 
them at the house of Mr. John Farmer, the Crown and 
Cushion, Market Street, in this town, when an opportunity 
was taken to present him, in token of their high esteem for 





his attention to, their. interests, and his invaluable. exertions 
in promoting the science of music, with a splendid silyer cup, 
and a purse of twenty-five guineas, the proceeds of a concert 
given to him on the 7th of December last. The following is 
a copy of the inscription, which is beantifully engraved, on the 
cup—‘* This cup, together with a purse of twenty-five guineas, 
was Presented to Mr. Henry Farmer, by his pupils, December 
7, 1846.” F. Wakefield, Esq, occupied the chair, and the 
evening was spent in an interesting and delightful manner.— 
Nottingham Review. 

Cartorra Grist.—This charming danseuse is daily _ex- 
pected in Paris, on her return from Rome. A. new ballet, 
La Taitienne, the musie by Adolphe Adam, in which she.will, 
of course, shine as.a star of the first magnitude, putting’ all 
the sidera minora in. the shade by the lustre of her presence, 
will be put in rehearsal immediately after her return. 

MENpELSssoun’s,. ‘St, Paul”: is to be performed, for, the 
first, time, at. Paris, on the 19th of this month, _ This great 
work has been for nearly ten years wel! known to the English 
musical public,-Daily News. 

Amateur Musicau Society.—The third performance took 
place last night. . Full particulars in our next. 

Mr. Henry Russert,—The entertainments of this po- 
pular vocalist have continued to attract erowded houses during 
the week to the Strand Theatre. 

Vincent Wattace.—It is with much regret that we have 
to announce the serious indisposition of this fayourite com- 
poser, who nuw. lies suffering seriously from an. attack of 
opthalmia and a general derangement of the system, . Mr, 
Wallace caught a severe cold, when presiding in) the Drury- 
Lane orchestra, which flew to his eyes, and affected him to 
such a degree that he has been. unable to bear the light for 
several. days. We trust we shall have better news.to record 
of the author of Maritana next week; 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FAIR COMPLEXION. 
Under the Patronage of the Nobility and Gentry: 


TO THE LADIES.—Wonderful and Important Discovery. 
COCEKBURN'S 
ORIENTAL BOTANICAL PREPARATION, 


For removing almost instantaneously cutaneous eruptions, freckles, pimples, spots, 
and other discolorations of the skin. After one apy tion of the Botanic Extract, 
which must be used twice a day, a wonderful change will be perceived, and in the 
course of a few days the complexion will assume a beautiful transparent roseate 
hue appearance. e extract to apply is of the most agreeable nature, and the 
first application will prove its wonderful efficacy. Prepared only, and sold whole- 
sale and retail,-by the sole proprietor, 





GEORGE H. J. COCKBURN, 9, Aldgate, London; 
And Barelay and Sons, Farringdon-street, London ; in bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d. 
each ; also Sanger. 150, Oxford-street; Keating, St. Paul’s Church Yard; 
Johnson; 68, Cornhill; Hannay and Co., 63, Oxtord street ; Butler and ote 
Cheapside ; Edwards, St. Paul's Churchyard ; Prout, 229, Strand ; and of all ot 
Chemists and Perfumers in the kingdom. : 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE 

Ts acknowledged as the best specific after three years’ trial, for improving 
the voice and removing all affections of the throat, strongly, recommended to 
clergymen, singers, actors, public speakers, and all persons subject to relaxed 
thi oats. 

The Proprietors have just received the following Testimonial, amongst 
many others, from MADAME ANNA BisHoP:— 3 

“Dear Sir,—I am happy to-say. that, all I have heerd respecting the 
efficacy of Dr. SroLBERG’s celebtated LOZENGE is perfectly true, as yester- 
day, feeling myself very fatigued (singing nightly at the Theatre), I‘took 
several of the Lozenges, and my voice was very clear, and my throat quite 
free from relaxation. I am, Dear Sir, Yours truly, ANNA BISHOP, 

“ 18th November 1846.—Jermyn Street.”’ 

Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street; Sutton and, Co., Bow Churchyard; 
W. Edwards and Newbery and Sons, St. Paul’s Churchyard: Sanger, and 
Dietrichsen., and Hannay, Oxford-street ; and retail by all respectable 
Chymists in the Kingdom, _ 
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Just Published, the Opera of 
MATILDA OF HUNGARY, 


AS PERFORMED AT THE 


Theatre Mopal; Wrurp Wane ; 


WRITTEN BY ALFRED BUNN, COMPOSED BY W. VINCENT WALLACE. 





London :—CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-street ; 
and 67, Conduit-street. 


ACT I. 
1 ‘* May Heaven protect the Queen,” Introduction and Chorus . 
2 “The Prophet his standard was rearing,” Song. Sung by Mr, Weiss. . 
i “One day I wandered,” “It was a form,’ Recit. and Air. ~ 4 W. Harrison 
“She comes in all her loveliness,” Cavatina. Mr. Borrani o8 
5 a6 bake 74 L wal mg be bright and spotless sighed Duet. mie ny and 


corns & 
coce ™ 


a 


6 “ Before our Queen we kneel, »” Chorus 2 6 
; “What form is that?” “It is my Geen,” Recit. ‘and Duet, “Messrs. 
Harrison and Borrani ad ae os 3 0 
Pepe , fair land,” Ballad. Mr. W. Harri wie Y “> 20 
“The soldier silently doth stand,” Finale to act I- ols roe? 6 0 
ACT Il. 
10 “At — in oR My » “Fly x reagenerenes _— Miss exer ad 
i «This bap day ne tas » Chorus... iv ie - 8 0 
12 “ Long MDP the King: » Chorus .. 2 6 
13 “the moment. comes,”’ Canon. Messrs. Harrison, Borrani and Jones 2 6 
14 “ Like waves which o’er the ocean,” Barcarole. Mr. W. Harrison 20 
15 yale tans bgsensp a »” Ballad. Mr. W. Harrison 2 0 
16 “O rage and shame,”’ Duet. Messrs. Harrison and Borrani 3 0 
17 * rAd rtendest wish, thy hi hest aim,” Chorus sa “ys 1 6 
18 “They who would still be appy,’”” Romance. Miss Romer 20 
19 “ This deep affront I did not need,”” Duet. Miss Romer and oad Harrison 2 6 
20 “The people, past assuaging,”’ Finale toActII. .. oo 
ACT Ill. 
21 “ These halls of revels once the scene,” Recitat 
3 “A lowly youth the mountain child,” Ballad, "Miss Isaacs 0 
* Oh, welcome with shouts,” Chorus and Solo ; 2 0 
3 In the devotion which we breathe,” Ballad, Miss ‘Romer 0 


rts.”? Chorus and Solo 


% “ Suppress these gidd trans F 
ecb Harrison, Borrani and Weiss 


26 “To see my King,” Trio. 
27 “ What do { bear re” Duet. Miss Romer and Mr, W. Harrison as 
28 “ Here, by our laws, for justice,” Concerted Piece ee a 
29 ** One gentle heart,” Rondo Finale. MissRomer .. 
* the Opera will be printed in a complete form on the 25th of ‘March, price 428. 
PIANO-FORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 
The Overture, ed by Lavenu ‘a 
Select Airs, is three books. by ditto, each si 
Ditto, with a Flute or a Cornet peoosonat to each book 
Quadrilles from the Opera, b cos 
The Overtare “~~ eed asa noforte duet, by J. W. Davison 
. Other arrangements are in preparation. 
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Concert Rooms, Wanober Square. 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


A GRAND VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT 
Will be given at the above Rooms (the use of which has been most kindly granted 
by T. Martin, Esq.) for the Benefit of the 


Widow and Nine Children of the late Mr. KEARNS, 
(Formerly a Member of the Philharmonic Society and Ancient Concert Orchestra 


On Wednesday Evening, March 17, 1847, 


To commence at Right o’clock precisely. The following eminent artistes have most 
y promised their valuable assistance : — Vocalists—Miss Birch, Madame 
ori Allan, Miss Rainforth, Madame Albertazzi, Miss Bassano, Miss a 

Mrs, A. Toulmin, Misses Williams, Miss homey, Miss Lincoln—Miss Dolby, 
Flower. Miss Maria B. Hawes, Mme: G. A. Macfarren, and Madame F. La Theory 
Mr. Harrison, Mr. Travers, Mr. Allen, Signor Brizzi, Mr. Manvers, Mr. Hobbs, 
= Lockey—Mr. H. Naga Mr. | comer Mr. J. A. Novella. Mr. J. L. Hatton, 
and Signor F. Lablac é members of the Choral Fund will sing a popular) 
Madrigal. Instrumentalists :—Pianoforte, Mrs. Anderson; Messrs. Benedict and 
mane, who will perform Bach’s Concerto for three Pianofortes: Violin, 
essrs. Sainton, Blagrove, Willy, and C, Patey, who will perform Maurer’s cele- 
brated Quartet for four Violins. Violoncello, essrs. Lind] ley and Lucas, Contra 
Bosse, Mr. Howell, who will perform one of Corelli’s celebrated Trios. A oe tan 
s combining the élite of the eager Ancient Concerts, and 
Band will be conducted by Signor Costa, and will perform Beethoven’s 
in D, and Weber’s Overture to Oberon. The under-nam itlemen have 
aired consented to serve on the committee :—Sir ae aa 1, Chairman, Mr, 

iyi ah Messrs. G. F. Anderson, M. 
nedict, Sir ma = Bishop, R. K. Bowl ¥ 
G. Aas | Ewer and Co., Goodwin, C. L. 
arper, J. Li atton, KR. Hatton, J. Hobbs, G. H 
) C. gg! J. Howell, J. Loder, C. ” Lucas, 
Chap di Richardson, B.S 4 vagy Af Thirlwal, 
pell, Treasurer. 8. 
jg 1¢8, a ¢ Fost eee ar ke obtained at all the Music Warehouses and pe eaethap 
whom Donations and Subscri will be most thankfully 
nnington Cross. 
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PIANOFORTES FOR SALE. 


A very superior and powerful toned 63 Octave Rosewood COTTAGE, b by Zeitter 
and Co., with metallic string plate, check action, &c,, cost 60.guineas 
since, and will now be sold for half that sum; an pica gpa co NET, 
6% octaves, with all the latest - rovements, only 35 a COTTAG: 
14 guineas; a 6-OCTAVE SQUA by Broudw a satel ic plate, 
only #18. —. =. guineas; a 5 DITT 0, SRTES, fom ¢ new and 
improved CABINBT, COTTAGE, and PICCOLO PLANOFORTES 25 guineas 
each. Packed we of “Weng 


C. SCOTCHER, 


(from Collard and Collard’s), 60, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 
PIANOFORTES TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 


EXETER HALL. 
The Committee of the HULLAH TESTIMONIAL FUND beg leave to announce 
that the next 


CONCERT, 


(BEING THE THIRD OF THE SERIES,) ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY OF 


English Wocal susie, 


Will take place 
ON MONDAY NEXT, MARCH 8th, 
Commencing at Eight o’clock ; in which will be presented, in Chron 
specimens from the Music of Joun BisHor, WELDON, Grorr, G pecs Feri 
and Boyce; ALpRIcH, CAREY, TRAVERS, ARNE, COOKE, JACKSON, and 
BATTISHILL. 

For the Performance of Pieces requiring Acco iment, a NEW ORGAN has 
been erected by Mr. Rosson; and the CONCERT BAND, under the Direction 
of Mr. WILLY, has been engaged, —The CHORUS will consist of Mr. HULLAH’s 
UPPER SINGING SCHOOLS, 


Principal Vocal Performers : 


MISS RAINFORTH MISS PUVA, 
MR. MANVERS, MR. W. H. SEGUIN, and MR. MACHIN, 
Organist,—MR. OLIVER MAY, seme, MR. MAY. 
TickeTs.—Area, 2s.; Western Gallery, 3s. 6d. ; tg ; ia apel be 
—s of Mr. J. W. PARKER, Publisher, 445, Were Strand oft 
usic Sellers; and at the Apollonicon Rooms, 10}, St. Martiw’s Lane. 








Warren’s 20 Guinea Cottage Piano-Fortes 





ARE NOW SELLING AT THE 


Manufactory, 71, Leadenhall Street 
(Removed from 1 and 2, Lietibenl Street, Bishopsgate Street. os 


These Instruments are well monstenens of the best seasoned wood, 
FULL TONE AND GOOD TOUCH fs two ag ny he werraoey eee irae 


nt. Le cere TWENTY-O 
wane a ve vbtained at ‘the iiere ‘Ow price, 
SMALL PROFIT AND Quick RETURNS! 





only). 
JOHN WARREN, 71, Leadenhall 8t., opposite Aldgate Pump 
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ONASSAU STEAM PRESS,” 


AND 


PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
60, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROSS. 
Every description of bg aw Otay Soom Public or Private,) consistin; 








of PRoGRAMMES, Nor STING Bitis, &c., are neatly an 
expeditiously ex economy and taste by 
WwW. 8. JOHNSON, 
PRINTER TO HBR MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
& Musical Wi ” and all ras, Comedies, 
rape beetle Fae Palio | 2-5 whole of Webster's unique eine rama. 
SONCS-° 
FOR THE 
CLASSICAL VOCALIS F. 
; Just Published— 
TWELVE SONGS, 
Selected from the Compositions of 


GLUCK, HANDEL, HAYDN, MOZART, PERGOLESI, PURCELL, AND ROSSI. 
EDITED AND ARRANGED BY MISS MASSON, 
Ard dedicated (by permission) to 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Price complete, bound in cloth, 12s. Also, published separately. 

A list of Contents may be had on application, or will be forwarded by post. 

a can be more correct than the title which Miss Masson has bestowed 
on her volume. It is made up of the richest gems of vocal art; and ~*~ have the 
turther recommendation of being..not only rich, but rare. Miss Masson is 
entitled to the thanks of the etal world for this beautiful selection, for the 
taste and with which the accompaniments are arranged from the original 
cone and for the clear, correct, and elegant manner in which the work is 
brought out.—Daily Newe, Jan. 29, 1847.” 


LONDON:—PUBLISHED BY 
LEADER and COCK, 63, New Bond-street. 


IMPORTANT SALE OF 
MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Messrs, PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 
(Successors to Mr. Fletcher,) 
Auctioneers of Music and Literary Property, 
WILL SELL BY AUCTION, 
At thir GREAT ROOM, 191, PICCADILLY, 
On TUESDAY, MARCH 9th, and following day, 


At One o’clock sont penctually, the Musical Library of the late Mr. GzorGcE 
PENSON rent ‘ocal Music, Sacred Music, Handel’s Works, Operas, Piano- 
forte and Organ Music, Instrumental Music, Theoretical and Historical Works, &c. 


ALSO, 
VALUABLE VIOLINS, 
(netting te FINAL PORTION of the collection of Mr. Francois CRAMER ;) 


os, a Double Boos, Pianotextes by Messrs. Broadwood, &c. 
on Saturday and Monday before the sale, and catalogues had (or 
will be sent on application). 


EXTENSIVE SALE OF" 
HARPS AND PIANOFORTES, 


Manufactured by the late Mr. Srumpre. 
PUTTICK AND SIMPSON, 
(Successors to Mr, Fletcher, ) 
Auctioneers of Music and Literary Property, 
WILL SELL BY AUCTION, 
AT THEIR GREAT ROOMS, 191, PICCADILLY, 


And on the Premises, No. 44, Great PorTLanp Street, 











In a few days, (by order of ‘gy = of tng ves Mr. Srumprr), the valuable 
DOUBLE-ACTION H ARPS, 
In the Manufacture of which the late Mr. SrumPrr enjoyed, so deservedly, high 
reputation. 

PIANOFORTES, 
Horizontal Grands, and Cottages of extended compass, in mahi and rose- 
¢ » Also, the stock of Instruments party finished, M ‘ Tools, 
(which will shortly be ready) will be sent on ication. 
The fin Instruments, with some other portions of the will be 
¢ Le Paeediy  oe of sale) to the great rooms of Messrs. Ick 
Premises, No, 4, Great Portland Street, ns ont eects will be sold on the 


PIANOFORTES,; 
Parties in want of a really good PIANOFORTE, at a moderate price, will do well 


at 
J.-C. JONES anv CO.’s, 
2, Hanway-street, Oxford-s a few doors on the right from Tottenham-court- 
road, who, from their intimate acquaintance with every kind of instrument made, 
have endeavo to combine separate of each with all the 
latest improvements, therefore for tone, touch, durability, and appearance these 
Instruments are not to be su at the price. 
Instruments tuned, repaired, neat and lent on hire. 
Tuning by the year, one guinea, Second-hand Pianos, from 3 to 30 guineas. 





MESSRS, 


R, COCKS’s NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
BY 


W. VINCENT WALLACE, 


“ The Last Rose of Summer,” “ The Blue Bell’s of Scotland,” “ Nocturne’? 
each 3s. Pretty Merry Waltz, Anna Waltz, and L’Hirondelle Waltz, each 2s. 
At the urgent request of the most eminent professors of music, residing in all 
 patts of the united kingdom, Messrs. R. Cocks and Co. have been so 

as to obtain from that gifted composer, W. Vincent Wallace, the above-named 
six pieces, which are written in his happiest style. To meet the amateur’s 
constant demand, they have been written expr tosuit the drawing-room, as 
they may be acquired by memory.—Now ready, the 26th edition of Hamilton’s 
Dictionary, of 2,500 terms, by John Bishop, price 1s. Pidhos for sale and hire, 


TO TEACHERS OF MUSIC, 


HAMILTON’S PIANOFORTE TUTOR, with Exercises and 36 Airs 
fingered by Czerny, price only 4s. ‘This work is clearly written, and intel- 
ligible to the most ordina capacity, and the book is worthy the attention of 
teachers.” —Vide No. 44, Musical World, Also, by Hamilton, his Miniature 
Course of Harmony and Composition, five vols., each 2s. and 3s. Dictionary 
of 2,500 Musical Terms, 1s. Catechism of Singing, 3s ; ditto Organ, 3s. ; 
ditto Violin and Violoncello, each 1s, ‘ What Mrs. Barbauld in her day did 
for the infant reader, Mr. Hamilton in his has done for the musical beginner.” 
—Musical World. “ Mr. Hamilton has done for musical. students. what .Mr, 
Pinnock has achieved for general education.” —Bent’s Literary Advertiser. 
And to be had, on order, of all musicsellers and booksellers. Pianos and 
harps for sale or hire. 


SCHOOL MUSIC FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


CHAULIEU’S First Six Months at the Pianoforte, six books, each 3s.;, or 
the six in one volume, 15s. ‘So excellent is the plan of this truly admirable 
work, and so novel and ingenious its execution, that it isin the highest degree 
masterly. Indeed I have no hesitation in saying that for the tution of ch 
on the pianoforte, no work of equal merit and utility has ever come before the 
public; and for class or school teaching, it will be found absolutely invaluable, 
Country teachers and persons who have not had long experience, in tuition 
will by its aid be enabled to guide their pupils into a short and pleasant path, 
along which their progress towards oneuhenae will be rapid poe certain, and 
which will assuredly redound equally to their profit and their reputation.” =— 
J. Hamilton, author of The Musical Catechisms, 


CATHEDRAL MUSIC. 


Neariy ready for delivery, Dr. BOYCE’S COLLECTION of CATHE- 
DRAL MUSIC (under the immediate patronage of His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert),—newly edited by JosEpH WARREN. In score with an accom- 
paniment for the organ, in three large folio volumes (upwards of 1,000 pages), 
containing Tallis’s full Cathedral Service,and numerous Services and Anthems 
by Farrant, Byrd, Morley, Orlando Gibbons, Child, H. Purcell, Dr. Blow, and 
other celebrated church composers, with an appendix to each volume, contain- 
ing additional Services and Anthems, a Life and Portrait of Dr. Boyce; and 
new biographical particulars of the composers. Price to subscribers,£4, 14s. 6di; 
to non-subscribers, £8 8s. London, Messrs. R. Cocks and Co. Ladies and 
gentlemen who intend to honour this new edition with their names, will please 
to forward them as early as possible to the publishers, where may be John 
Bishop's edition of Tallis’s Order of the Daily Service, in one elegant. volume, 
gilt edges, 6s,; and separate parts of the Morning, Evening, and Commanion 
Services, for treble, tenor, alto, and bass, 2s. each; and organ ditto, 3s. 


ROYAL PIANOFORTE SALOON. 


SUPERIOR PICCOLO and COTTAGE PIANOFORTES, Nos. 1 to 7, 
manufactured by R. Cocks and Co., No.6, Burlington-street, London, Musie- 
sellers to the Queen.—* These pianofortes are remarkable for the beauty and 
equality of their tone, the facility of their touch, and their extremely elegant 
exterior. They have the advantage of being firmly and compactly made, 
the best-seasoned materials, and of keeping well in tune for an unusual len 
of time.”— Musical World, Dec. 11, 1845. “ It is our candid opinion that 
workmanship and quality vie together with the extreme reasonable; 
ness of the prices, these pianoforte’ cannot be surpassed.”— Dramatic and 








Musical Review, Jan. 24, 1846, .. N.B, A list of prices and other particulats, t6 
be had gratis, postage free. Seven of Erard’s Harps, and One Hundred Pianos 
for sale or hire, on very moderate terms, including several Grand Squares by 





Messrs, Collard and Collard, and Broadwood, 
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JULLIEN’S ALBUM 


FOR 1847, 


A most beautifal Christmas Present, New Year’s Gift, 
and Etrennes, 








M. JULLIEN 


Has the honor to announce that his 


MUSICAL ANNUAL FOR 1847 


Ts Published, and is by far the best work of the kind that has ever 
appeared ; contains no less than 


THIRTY PIECES OF VOCAL 


AND 


FOURTEEN OF INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC, 


The greater part of which have never before been published, the copyrights 
having been purchased expressly for this work, at an immense cost, with the 
view, of rendering it immeasureably superior to any of its predecessors, 

The portion which has already appeared comprise those pieces only whose 
decided success has induced M. JULLIEN, at the request of numerous 
influential patrons, to include them in this Selection. 

. The Tilustrations, in addition to the elaborately executed Covers, Title, and 
ication pages, include 


TWO MAGNIFICENT VIEWS 


OF THE 


{interior of Covent-Garden Theatre, 


The one taken during the brilliant scene ¢xhibited in that splendid arena of 


the occasion of M. JULLIEN’S GRAND BAL MASQUE; the other a 
VIEW OF THE THEATRE TAKEN DURING THE CONCERTS, 
the grouping of the Figures in both Views exhibiting the audience in a 
manner at once life-like and elegant. To those who have visited the 
‘Theatre on either occasion, the ALBuM will form a delightful Souvenir, and 
to those who have not had the opportunity, it will convey an accurate idea of 
the gorgeous scene, 
A SPLENDIDLY-COLOURED 


PORTRAIT 


Of the celebrated Danseuse, 


MADLLE. FLORA FABBRI, 
In the admired Pas, LA CASTIGLIANA. 
AN ORIGINAL SUBJECT, 


“6 
THE FORTUNE TELLER,” 
Illustrating BaKer’s beautiful Ballad of that name. 

The whole of this department of the ALBUM has been under the active 
superintendence of J. BRANDARD, Esq., whose pencil only has been 
employed in its production. 

Nothing more need be said in favour of this ALBUM, and in proof of its 
vast supericrity over all others, than to call attention to the names of the 
Contributors, where will be found the principal talent in Europe: viz. 












ROSSINI, DONIZETTI, RUBINI, 
ROCH-ALBERT, GOLDBERG, SCHIRA, 
SCILULZ, s DUPREZ, JOSE GOMIS, 
MASARNAU, , BALFE, JULLIEN, 
HATTON, ALEXANDER LEE, KCENIG, 
KNIGHT, FARMER, LINLEY, 
LAKE, , MOULD, HURREY, 
FOREST, SMITH, DESMOND RYAN, &c. 


It will thus be perceived 
best English Composers, the 
most popular productions of 
selection of which has been 
the attention of the Contin 


oR, 
ROYAL CO 


im addition to the latest compositions of the 
UM will contain some of the newest and 
, Germany, France, Spain, &c., a careful 
@ from those works that are now attracting 
tarti, 


$, AND £1. Is, 


ATORY OF MUSIC 





60 V ERBIGN 


Life Assurance. Company, 
No. 5, St. po ppenle aig ‘STREET, 








world, granted on a plan combines 
families of the assured at death, with eve 


lowest scale, especially for terms of years. 


payments, as explained by the Pr 
such Policies effectual se 


young lives, an 
payment of a fixed premiom, securi 


, either personally or by 


had on applicat 





Assurances on the lives of in fate Rape 
u 


which the system of Life Assurance is capable of affording, 
It affords pertect security in a subscribed Capital, which tees the 
setilement of every claim, with participating and nde- partfelpatialy rates on 





Trustees. 
Sir A. es Henn:ker, Bart. Henry Pownall . 
B. Bond tet .y MP. | Claude Edward geote, Men. 
‘ore, 
CHAIRMAN, Lieutenant Colonel Lord | Henry Broadwood, =m) M.P, 
Desoredntmen yk: 20d Ghaviee Foon "Esq., Alderman 
EPUTY-' AIRMAN, ~& ranger, * ° 
MP. er, | William Tullo Fraser, ad. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. John Gardiner, Esq. 
. M. B. ‘ Aaron Asher Goldemid, Esq. 
Philip P. Blyth, Esq. Henry William , Raq. 
Bankers, Sit Claude Scott, «, and Co, 
Solicitors, Messrs. Davies, Son, and Campbell. 


tion of life and ev: of the 
tmost amount ‘ot tenets to 
attainable advantage during tife, 


4 








The Assured can anticipate or obtain the advance of the full amount of the 
Policy, on giving approved available security for a certain number ot annual 


‘ospectus. 
Svery facility is afforded to persone assuring the lives of others, so as torender 


A new plan of gradual or accumulative Assurance, icularly for 
, f for such as cannot, without fucbakesionee, tte 


at once provision in case of 
death, and an accumulating fand, avatlable during life, should pred me agg 
Resets om poarstcg = A ale go and page =: preening | be 
tailed Prospectuses, with forms 0 and eyery informa May 
be, Teter, Offices. 


at the Comypany’s 
H. D. Davenrort, Secretary, 


The usual commission to Solicitors and Agents. 





be played as perfectly in tune as the Violin. 
by all who have adopted i 


by ABEL Siccama, B.A., Patentee. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE DIATONIC FLUTE 
Can only be procured of the Patentee, at his manufactory, 
3, Bell Yard, Gracechurch Street. 
This Instrument is fi in the same manner as the ordinary flute, and 
Its superiority is now’ 


ft. 
In March will be published, “Tugory oF THE Patent Diatronic Frutr,” 





fae setts in submitting their 


Electricity, Electro-Magnetism, Electro- 


promptly attended to. 


MEDICAL GALVANISM. 
HORNE, pipes ea titgesgty & WOOD, Successors: to E, PALMER, 1} 
mproved KLECTRO-GALVANIC MAC 
to state, that they have availed themselves ot the discoveries of De 


HINES, 
is 





ics, | and V 
M etallu (including the 
solving Tien, Photography, &c.) manufactured Hy ai by thors, hornthwaite 


and Wood, successors to Edward Palmer, 123, Nereus Street, London, 
Foreign orders, enclosing a remittance or order for payment in London, 





suitable for Music, 


daily ; and where can be ing; 


THE PATENT HARMONIUM. 


This beautifal Instrument possesses the softness of the voice with the variety of 
tone of every wind Instrument, as also the power of a large Organ. It is ‘toon, 
Lad 


for the 


or the Dance, and adapted Drawing 
Concert Room, Church or ya can be had of Lu 
Son, sole agents, where the PA’ HARMONIUM can be heard from 10 till 4 


LUFF & SON’S 


Elegant Assortment of PIANOFORTES, 


Made b ienced work and thoro ree; of which is 
syed on the prival vithey are warranted 0 sun in and are 


wance to 


LUPF and SON, 103, Great Russell Street; Bloomsbury. 





in’s in the Fields, in the y 
for the Editor are to be addressed post 








MSerurday, March th 7. 


Frinted and Published, for the at the “Nassau Steam 
by WILLIAM Srencer Jounson, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of 
Count all communi 


” 
. 






eto he had of @. 
Dublin; and 


